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All students of education are familiar with the process of secular- 
ization which has characterized the development of education in the 
United States since the colonial period. Not infrequently the infer- 
ence has been drawn that our schools, because they have been divorced 
from religious control, have ceased to concern themselves with the 
moral training of children. It is the purpose of this paper to show 
the degree to which the state laws emphasize the moral purpose of the 
school. 

Laws concerning education as codified by the several states, fur- 
nish the primary source of material for the study of our problem. 
It has seemed best to add to this material some consideration of 
superintendents’ reports, hand books accompanying the state codes, 
and in some eases, state courses of study. One can best appreciate the 
significance of the law when its interpretation through the report of 
the superintendent, or its embodiment in a state course of study, are 
carefully considered. 


MORAL QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Probably no one would question the desire of the local community 
to secure men and women of high moral purposes as teachers. It 
may be interesting to discover the definiteness with which the state 
law specifies the moral qualifications necessary for entering the teach- 


ing profession. 
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A typical statement of qualification is found in the Wisconsin 
law. ‘‘No person known to the examining officer to be of immoral 
character . . . shall receive a teacher’s certificate. Immoral char- 
acter . . . is cause for the annulment of a teacher’s certificate.’’ 

Almost all of the states have at least a qualification as significant 
as that found in the South Dakcia law: ‘‘ Applicant must satisfy 
County Superintendent that he has good moral character.’’ 

The one cause for dismissal which is always effective is expressed 
clearly in the Illinois law: ‘‘License must certify the person to 
whom such certificate is given is of good moral character. Teacher 
may be dismissed for incomptency, cruelty, negligence, immorality, 
or other sufficient cause.’’ 

In some states morality is defined with regard to certain definite 
practices or habits. A good example is found in the Washington 
law. ‘‘The State Board ruled that the use of tobacco in any form 
or place by the teacher is discountenanced, and the use of alcoholic 
stimulants in any form or place is prohibited. The use of tobacco 
or any other narcotic on the school premises by the teacher shall work 
a forfeiture of his certificate.’’ 

In the Arkansas law, in addition to the specification as to demoral- 
izing vices, it is required that the teacher believe in a supreme be- 
ing. ‘‘The Examiner shall not license any person to teach who is 
given to profanity, drunkenness, gambling, licentiousness or the de- 
moralizing vices or who does not believe in the existence of a supreme 
being.”’ 

One of the most interesting qualifications with regard to the moral 
status of the teacher is found in the oath which is required of teachers 
in the Nevada law. ‘‘I (name) do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support, protect and defend the Constitution and Government 
of the United States and the Constitution and Government of Ne- 
vada against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and that I will 
bear true faith, allegiance and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, res- 
olution, or law of any state convention or legislature to the contrary 
nothwithstanding ; and further, that I do this with a full determina- 
tion, pledge and purpose without any mental reservation or evasion 
whatsoever. And I do further solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
not fought a duel, nor been a second to either party, nor in any man- 
ner aided or assisted in such a duel, nor been knowingly the bearer of 
such a challenge or acceptance, since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Nevada, and that I will not be so engaged or con- 
cerned directly or indirectly, in or about such a duel, during my con- 
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tinuance in office, and further that I will well and faithfully per- 
form all the duties of (........ ) on which I am about to enter (if an 
oath) “‘so help me God’’; (if an affirmation) ‘‘under the pains and 
penalties of perjury.’’ Sworn and subscribed to before me, a...... 
of the County of .......... and state of Nevada, this .... day of 
rine aes Cg ee, 

It is not unusual to require a statement of moral character from 
some one of recognized standing in the community. A good example of 
the law is found in the Alabama code. ‘‘Unless the applicant (for 
teacher’s certificate) is known to be of good moral character, or shall 
make satisfactory proof of same in writing, he or she shall not be ad- 
mitted to the examination. Any one who habitually uses profane 
language or intoxicants shall be deemed of immoral character.’’ 

In the Maine law there is a suggestion that moral influence of the 
teacher may depend somewhat upon temper and disposition. ‘‘On 
satisfactory evidence that a candidate possesses a good moral char- 
acter and a temper and disposition suitable for an instructor of youth, 
the town superintendent may proceed to examine the candidate in 
such subjects as the school committee may prescribe for certifica- 
tion.’’ 

The common expectancy that the example of the teacher shall 
be helpful in character building, finds expression in the Idaho law. 
‘‘Every teacher . . . hold pupils to a striet account for disord- 
erly conduct or improper language in or about the building, on the 
playgrounds, and on the way te and from school; shall keep himself 
or herself above reproach, and endeavor to impress upon the minds 
of the pupils the principles of truth, justice, morality, patriotism, and 
refinement, and to avoid idleness, falsehood, vulgarity, and intemper- 
ance.”’ 

It would be possible to continue indefinitely the quotations which 
show clearly that those who have framed our school laws have felt 
that the school is charged with the moral training of children. There 
has existed in the minds of those who have drawn the laws the thought 
of protecting children from the influence of immorality, as well as the 
expectation that association with men and women of high moral char- 
acter would influence boys and girls toward right living. 


THE SCHOOL LAWS REQUIRE MORAL TRAINING. 

Those who have been charged with the responsibility of drafting or 
voting our laws have not been satisfied with the demand that teach- 
ers should possess high moral character and be free from the vices. 
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Over and over again in our laws there is reference to the duty of the 
teacher in connection with the moral training of children. 

A typical statement is found in the Florida law. ‘‘To labor faith- 
fully and earnestly for the advancement of the pupils in their stud- 
ies, deportment and morals, and to embrace every opportunity to in- 
culeate, by precept and example, the principle of truth, honesty and 
patriotism, and the practice of every Christian virtue.’’ 

In the Maine law we have a statement which appears almost in 
the same words in the law of several other states. ‘‘The presidents, 
professors, and tutors of colleges, and all other instructors of youth, 
in public or private institutions, shall use their best endeavors to 
impress on the minds of the children and youth the principles of mor- 
ality and justice, and a sacred regard for the truth ; love of country, hu- 
manity and a general benevolence; sobriety, industry and frugality ; 
chastity, moderation and temperance; and all other virtues which or- 
nament society; and to lead those under their care into a particu- 
lar understanding of the tendency of such virtues and to preserve and 
perfect a republican constitution, secure the blessings of liberty, 
and to promote their future happiness; and of the tendency of the 
opposite vices to slavery, degradation and ruin.”’ 

The several states have been careful to specify that sectarian in- 
struction shall not be given, but this direction has never been in- 
tended to be interpreted as relieving the teacher from his respon- 
sibility for the moral development of children. The New Mexico law 
states that ‘‘Teachers shall keep all sectarian questions out, but at 
proper times impress on the minds of pupils principles of morality 
and virtue, sacred regard for the truth, and encourage habits of so- 
briety and industry.”’ 


METHODS OF MORAL TRAINING SPECIFIED. 


In some of our states the method to be employed in giving moral 
training is indicated . In the Kansas course of study we find the fol- 
lowing suggestion. ‘‘It is suggested that at morning exercises occa- 
sional brief talks, not to exceed three minutes in length, on questions 
relating to manners and morals, should be made a part of the pro- 
gram.’’ 

In the hand-book accompanying the state laws of Iowa there 
appears a list of the means to be used in giving moral instruction. 
‘*(1.) The example of the teacher; (2.) Discipline of the school ; 
(3.) Precept—direct instruction in morals and manners; inciden- 
tally in all studies, and in opening exercises; (4.) By consultation 
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with parents; (5.) By proper use of the library; (6.) The conditions 
of the school room.”’ 

It is particularly provided in the Idaho course of study that 
moral instruction shall permeate all the work of the school. ‘‘It is 
not intended that the instruction in manners and morals shall be 
confined to one period a week. The teachers will teach these subjects 
when and where advisable, always avoid preaching to the pupils. 
But the program should provide for at least one period per week of 
positive instruction from sources indicated.’’ 

Possibly the South Dakota law summarizes as well as any other, 
the demand which the state makes upon the teacher with regard to 
moral instruction. ‘‘Moral instruction intended to impress upon the 
minds of pupils the importance of truthfulness, temperance, purity, 
publie spirit, patriotism and respect for honest labor, obedience to par- 
ents and due deference for old age, shall be given by every teacher 
in the publie service of the state.’’ 

A similar definition of the purpose of our schools is found in the 
Arizona law. ‘‘It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to 
impress on the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
justice and patriotism; to teach them to avoid idleness, profanity and 
falsehood ; and to instruct them in the principles of a free government ; 
and to train them up to a true comprehension of the rights and du- 
ties of an American citizen.”’ 

Many of our laws specify that special attention shall be given to 
systematic teaching of kindness to animals. Extracts from the laws of 
Washington, North Dakota, Illinois, Texas, Colorado and Maine are 
here given. In Washington ‘‘Ten minutes per week must be devoted 
to systematic teaching of kindness to animals and to all living erea- 
tures. Also morality, truth, justice, temperance, humanity and pa- 
triotism. To avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood.’’ 

The North Dakota law requires ‘‘ That there shall be taught a sys- 
tem of study of the humane treatment of animals, oral and not more 
than two lessons of ten minutes each, per week, the teacher or prin- 
cipal to certify that such instruction has been given.”’ 

The State Law of Illinois requires that ‘‘one-half hour each week 
be spent in teaching the pupils to treat kindly and protect birds and 
animals through humane readings, daily incidents, stories, personal 
examples, or in connection with nature study. No experiments are 
to be made on living animals in the presence of pupils. Dogs and 
eats are not to be killed for dissection.”’ 
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The Texas law states that ‘‘Suitable instruction shall be given in 
the primary grades once each week regarding kindness to animals of 
the brute creation and the protection of birds and their nests and 
eggs.”’ 

In Colorado there must ‘‘be given in each school week two lessons 
of not less than ten minutes duration each, on the subject of humane 
treatment of animals.”’ 

In Maine ‘‘ All teachers in the public schools of the state shall de- 
vote not less than ten minutes of each week of the school term to 
teaching to the children under their care the principles of kindness to 
birds and animals.”’ 


IMMORALITY OF PUPILS. 


Not only is it expected that the teacher will instruct children in 
morality, but it is also provided that those who are habitually given 
to the practice of immorality, shall be excluded from the schools. 
This provision can be interpreted only as a further attempt to pro- 
vide a proper moral atmosphere for school children. 

In Arkansas ‘‘Any pupil who shall in any way cut, or otherwise 
injure any school house or injure any fence, trees or outhouses be- 
longing to any of the school estates, or shall write any profane or 
obscene language, or make any obscene pictures or characters on the 
school premises, shall be liable to suspension, expulsion or any other 
punishments according to the nature of the offense, . . . and all 
damage done to school property by any of the pupils shall be repaired 
at the expense of the party committing the trespass.’’ 

In Utah ‘‘ Writing or using profane or indecent language subjects 
pupil to suspension or expulsion.’’ 

In North Carolina it is ‘‘the duty of all teachers of free public 
schools to maintain good order and discipline in their respective 
schools; to encourage morality, industry, and neatness in all of 
their pupils. Pupils who willfully and persistently violate the 
rules of the school and any of immoral life and character, shall be 
dismissed by the teacer.”’ 

The Washington law specifies a series of offenses which are punish- 
able by suspension. ‘‘In general, any gross misconduct on the part 
of the pupil may be punished by suspension, followed by due noti- 
fication of parent and school board. The following may constitute 
sufficient disobedience, or open defiance of authority of teacher, ha- 
bitual truancy, vulgarity or profanity, stealing, or carrying deadly 
weapons.’’ 
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In Georgia ‘‘Pupils shall render themselves liable to suspension 
and expulsion by related or obstinate disobediance, smoking or chew- 
ing tobaceo.”’ 

The Iowa law states that the school board ‘‘May, by a majority 
vote, expel any scholar from school for immorality, or for the viola- 
tion of the regulations or rules established by the board, or when 
the presence of the scholar is detrimental to the best interests of the 
school, and it may confer upon any teacher, principal or superinten- 
dent, the power to temporarily dismiss a scholar, subject to the 
approval of the board.’’ 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


Further provision for safeguarding the morals of boys and girls 
is found in the opposition to high school fraternities. It has been be- 
lieved by many of those interested in education, that the high school 
fraternity has had an injurious influence upon the morals of those 
who have associated themselves together in these unsupervised groups. 

Laws forbidding membership in secret societies have already 
been enacted. <A typical law is found in the Kansas code. 

“*Tt shall be unlawful for the pupils of any high schools to par- 
ticipate in or be members of any secret fraternity or secret organiza- 
tion whatsoever, that is in any degree a school organization.’’ 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM. 

Moral instruction is provided for as a special part of the teacher’s 
work, and it is expected in every case that the teacher’s influence will 
make for development of moral character. In addition to this ele- 
ment in the teacher’s work, it is commonly expected that the teach- 
ing of the subjects regularly found in all schools will be significant 
for the development of moral character. The specific statement with 
regard to the purposes and method of teaching the several subjects 
is not commonly found in the school law. Our state superintendents 
have, however, quite commonly in their courses of study, indicated 
the moral significance of the work outlined for the several subjects. 
Especially in the teaching of English and History, it has been specified 
that the teacher is expected to use these subjects for the development 
of moral character. Below are given extracts from the state courses of 
study for Louisiana, Idaho, Iowa, Mississippi, Minnescta, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania. 

‘*Both reading and language abound in material for character build- 
ing. The courses outlined include biography, folk stories, and mas- 
terpieces with moral content. It is the best means of developing char- 
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acter, for the motive of the masterpiece will make a lasting impres- 
sion, and the study of character in fiction will produce a love for the 
beautiful and the true in character.’’ 

‘*Tt is expected that the study of literature will put the pupils into 
intimate relations with high ideals and examples of conduct.’’ 

‘*Tt must form morals, in the sense that it introduces persons and 
matters, which . . . call out a moral judgment of approval or dis- 
approval.’’ 

‘‘The great ideals of the ages are embodied in the literature of 
the people. In the study of this literature worthy ideals of life may 
be set up to be fully and purposely realized. Therefore, more and 
more teachers must seek to bring to the reading a purposeful study of 
literary selections that are in and of themselves worth while . . . In 
the teaching of these selections teachers must bear in mind that liter- 
ary selections studied are, or ought to be, works of art.’’ 

‘‘These lists have been made long so that the teacher may select 
whatsoever is beautiful and vital to her, that will pass to the pupils 
with the added power of her personality. . . . The aim has been 
to suggest literature and nothing but literature. . . . Literature is 
as broad as life. The humorous, pathetic, romantic, heroic and fanci- 
ful is too diverse to allow much similar treatment. . . . Nothing 
can be stereotyped in good literature teaching. . . . She must not 
moralize. They [children] must feel free to talk and debate until 
they clear their own ideas.’’ 

‘‘The chief aim in teaching history is to develop strong moral 
characters in the pupils who study it. The pupils should be led to see 
that all growth, all that he enjoys, has been secured by great sacrifice 
in the part of men and women for the good of mankind. That since 
others have sacrificed for him, it is his duty to serve his neighbor- 
hood, school, church, state and nation by doing what he ean to better 
conditions for future generations. This is true patriotism and the 
child should be led to see it.’’ 

‘All the inspiration and moral upbuilding of which the subject 
is capable should be used by the teacher. History is not taught merely 
for the facts, but also for its personal lessons, and the establishment 
of right methods of thought and a full appreciation of the duties of 
citizenship.’’ 

**In addition to the selections of a patriotic nature contained in 
the selections for reading, etc., above, the course in history should 
contain a study of the character of the early settlers and colonists. 
The lives of eminent men are to be emphasized throughout. The 
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peace movement is to be traced and a study of the Roosevelt treaty 
of Portsmouth is to be made. National hymns are to be sung in the 
schools, and pupils are to be taught to salute the flag.’’ 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


In the teaching of physiology and hygiene, it is especially stated 
in our school laws that children shall be taught the injurious effects 
of alcholic drinks and narcotics. The statement is quite similar in 
the different laws, the chief variety being found in specifications as 
to the amount of space in the text book, the grades in which the in- 
struction shall be given, the examination which shall be passed by 
teachers, and the teaching of these subjects as compared with other 
studies. Extracts from the laws of Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Louisi- 
ana, Kansas and Maryland follow. 

‘*Physiology and Hygiene, which shall, in each division of the sub- 
ject so pursued, include special reference to the effect of alcoholic 
drinks and stimulants and nareoties upon the human system, shall be 
included in the branches of study to be taught in the common schools, 
and shall be introduced and studied as a regular branch by all the pu- 
pils in all departments of the public schools of the Commonwealth, 
and in all educational institutions supported wholly or in part by 
money from the Commonwealth.”’ 

‘“Tnstruction shall be given in Physiology and Hygiene with a 
special reference to the nature of alcohol and narcotics, and their ef- 
fects upon the human system. Instruction given by aid of text if 
children are able to read English as thoroughly as in other studies pur- 
sued in the same school. The text books to be used for such instruc- 
tion shall give at least one-quarter of their space to the consideration 
of the nature of and effects of aleoholic drinks and narcoties.”’ 

‘‘In addition to the branches in which instruction is now given 
in the public schools, instruction shall also be given as to the na- 
ture of alcoholic drinks and nareoties, and special instruction as to 
their effects upon the human system. in connection with the several 
divisions of the subjects of physiology and hygiene, and such subjects 
shall be taught as regularly as other branches are taught in said 
schools. Such instruction shall be given orally from a text book in 
the hands of the teacher, to pupils who are not able to read, and shall 
be given by the use of text books in the hands of the pupils in the case 
of those who are able to read, and such instruction shall be given as 
aforesaid to all pupils in the public school in the state, to all grades 
until completed in the high schools.”’ 
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‘*No certificate shall be granted to any person to teach in any of the 
public schools of the state . . . who has not passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the elements of physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcholic stimulants and narcotics . 
and provision shall be made by the proper officers . . . for instruct- 
ing all pupils in each public school . . . upon the aforesaid topies.’’ 

*‘The nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, with special in- 
struction as to their effects upon the human system, in connection 
with the several divisions of the subjects of physiology and hygiene, 
shall be taught to and studied by all pupils as thoroughly and in 
the same manner as other branches are taught and studied.’’ 


SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS. 

Another opportunity to influence children is found in holidays 
which are celebrated in our schools. It is quite common to provide 
for special exercises with the avowed purpose of teaching a moral 
lesson. Not infrequently special programs are prepared by the state 
officers, and followed by the schools throughout the state. The ex- 
tracts which follow from the New Jersey law, the Kansas law, the 
Idaho Superintendents’ reports, the North Dakota law, the Minne- 
sota course of study, and the Superintendents reports for Minnesota, 
indicate clearly the use which is made of these special exercises. 

‘* Appropriate exercises must be held on school days preceding the 
following holidays: Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birthday, Dec- 
oration day, Thanksgiving day, and on such other patriotic holidays 
as shall be established by law, for the development of a higher spirit of 
patriotism. Flag day must also be celebrated appropriately.’’ In 
addition to these, the State Superintendent sends out annually printed 
circulars containing directions and suggestion for the observance of 
Arbor day, the main idea of these suggestions being to awaken in the 
children an increased interest in their natural surroundings. 

‘*Tt shall also be the State Superintendent’s duty to make special 
provision for the observance in such public schools of Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Washington’s birthday, Memorial day, and Flag day, and such 
other legal holidays of like character as may be hereafter designated 
by law.’’ 

‘‘Let the teachers impress upon their pupils the value of tree 
planting and instill into the minds of these men and women of the 
future the thought that the best citizens are those who work toward 
the betterment of their fellow men. Our children should learn the 
commercial and industrial value of trees, but they should not miss 
the ethical lessons their truth and beauty teach. During the past 
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two years the Department of Public Instruction has made special 
effort to impress upon the teachers the necessity for the proper ob- 
servance of special days authorized by law to be recognized in the 
state. . . . . Christmas, Thanksgiving, Memorial day, New Year’s, 
Peace day, Flag day. Exercises appropriate for the occasions are 
prepared by the State Department in the hope that many will treas- 
ure the words of the men and women who speak these selections, and 
that they will emulate the great characters of whom the selections 
speak.’’ 

**No school shall be taught on any legal holiday or on any Satur- 
day; provided that on Feb. 12th and Feb. 22nd, and May 30th, all 
schools in session shall assemble for a portion of the day and devote 
the same to patriotic exercises in accord with the day, these being 
held on the preceding Friday if the holiday falls on Saturday or 
Sunday.”’ 

‘*Provision for special programs at holiday times in keeping with 
thought and spirit of each.’’ 

**Provision for holiday programs aiming to expand pupils’ un- 
derstanding of the significance of the holidays.’’ 


MORAL, NOT RELIGIOUS, INSTRUCTION. 


As has already been suggested, sectarian instruction is commonly 
prohibited by law. It has seemed wise to quote from these laws in 
order to make it clear that moral rather than religious instruction is 
commonly required. Typical laws with regard to sectarian instruc- 
tion and control from codes of Utah, Iowa, California, Idaho, and 
Montana, follow. 

‘*The legislature shall provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a uniform system of public schools which shall be open 
to all children of the state, and be free from sectarian control. 
Neither religious nor partisan test or qualification shall be required 
of any person, as a condition of admission as teacher or student, into 
any public educational institution of a state. . . . No atheistic, in- 
fidel, sectarian, religious or denominational doctrine shall be taught 
in any of the district schools of the state.’’ 

‘*While moral instruction should be given in every school, neither 
this section [regarding use of Bible] nor the spirit of our constitution 
and laws will permit a teacher or board to enforce a regulation in 
regard to religious exercises which will wound the conscience of any, 
and no scholar can be required to conform to any particular mode of 
worship. ... A very suitable devotional exercise consists in the teach- 
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er’s reading a portion of scripture without comment, and the repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 

‘*No publication of sectarian, partisan or denominational character 
must be used or distributed in any school or any such doctrine be 
taught.’’ 

“*No books, papers, tracts of a political, sectarian, or denomina- 
tional character must be used or introduced in any school established 
under the provisions of this chapter, and any and every political, 
sectarian or denominational doctrine is hereby expressly forbidden to 
be taught therein; nor shall any teacher of any district receive any of 
the public school moneys in which the schools have not been taught 
in accordance with the provisions of this chapter.’’ 

‘‘No religious or partisan test of qualifications shall ever be re- 
quired of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the state, either as teacher or student; nor 
shall attendance be required at any religious service whatever, nor 
shall any sectarian tenets be taught in any public educational insti- 
tution of the state; nor sha!l any person be debarred admission to 
any of the collegiate departments of the University on account of 
sex.”’ 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The courts of the several states have decided for and against the 
reading of the Bible in public schools. The law, when the Bible 
is mentioned, usually specifies the conditions under which it may be 
read, or that it may not be excluded. Typical laws from the codes 
of Massachusetts, Iowa, North Dakota, and New Jersey follow. 

‘*A portion of the Bible shall be read daily in the public schools, 
without written note or oral comment; but a pupil whose parents or 
guardian informs the teacher in writing that he has conscientious 
seruples against it, shall not be required to read.”’ 

‘‘The Bible shall not be exeluded from any public school or in- 
stitution in the state, nor shall any child be required to read it con- 
trary to the wishes of his parent or guardian.’’ 

‘‘The Bible shall not be excluded from the school as a sectarian 
book but may, at the option of the teacher, be read without sectarian 
comment for not more than ten minutes daily. Pupils whose parents 
object need not read or be present at the reading. Moral instruction 
tending to impress upon the minds of the pupils the importance of 
truthfulness, temperance, purity, public spirit, patriotism and respect 
for honest labor, obedience to parents and due deference to old age 
shall be given by every teacher in the public schools.”’ 
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‘*No religious service or exercises, except the reading of the Bible 
and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer shall be held in any school 
receiving any portion of the state’s money.”’ 

In the citations which have been given above from the school law 
of the several states, the attempt has been made in every case to 
quote laws which were typical, rather than to give an exhaustive [ist 
of quotations. It has been thought best to give these quotations rather 
than to propose a set of questions, and to give in tabular form, the 
answers which might be found from the laws. 


THE SPIRIT OF THESE LAWS. 

The spirit of the law with regard to moral education cannot be 
misconstrued. Throughout the United States it has been the purpose 
of those who have been interested in public education in the several 
Commonwealths to establish a system of schools which should be 
charged with the development of socially efficient men and women. 
While it may have been considered of primary importance to develop 
intelligence, in order that each might accept his responsibility in our 
democracy, moral training has never been considered nonessential to 
the development of good citizenship. The schools, while they have 
been guarded on the one hand from sectarian control, and specific 
religious teaching, have on the other hand provided against immorality 
on the part of either teacher or pupils, and a definite requirement of 
moral character on the part of the teacher is everywhere enforced. 
By giving special lessons which treat of the commonly accepted so- 
cial virtues, and which attempt to arouse contempt for grossness and 
vice, by the study of the lives of great men and women as they are 
portrayed in history and in literature, by the observance of special 
days with particular reference to their moral significance, our schools 
are attempting to train in morality the boys and girls committed to 
their care. Our school laws speak in no uncertain terms of the moral 
purpose of the school. Teachers commonly measure the success of 
their work in terms of the development of moral character in their 


pupils. 








TRAINING PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF MORAL EDUCATION IN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


W. C. Baatry, Pu.D 


Director of the School of Education of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which the problems of moral education are recognized 
in institutions for the training of teachers, the time that is devoted 
to the study of these problems, the nature of the work that is at- 
tempted, and the attitude of those engaged in training teachers to- 
ward methods of moral education in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The data were obtained through a questionnaire sent to the head of 
the department of education in each of the colleges and universities 
listed in the Report of the Commissioner of Edueation for 1909-10 
(vol. 1, p. 590), and to the president or principal of each of the nor- 
mal or training schools listed in the same report (vol. 1, p. 592). In 
all, 556 question-sheets were sent out, of which 160 were returned 
with some or all of the questions answered. 

The data are given below as summarized from the answers re- 
ceived. 

I. Sprciric Courses IN THE ScIENCE AND ART OF Morau Epv- 
CATION. 

The first question was this: ‘‘Is there offered in your school a 
course (or courses) designed primarily to train intending teachers in 
the science and art of moral education? Tf such a course is offered, 
what is its nature? Length? Credit given? Required or elective? 
Approximate annual registration? Texts, if any?’’ 


Total number of institutions reporting ...............eeeeee 160 
IADOP JC1VING SOOUPSOR 4 es s740'574.099 HS. 0G weer eao Sie Sloetecoeatetan ete 24 
PUARAOY AiG be PUVEED COUNSOR 55:5 <03'v.4. 08 sels love ny biererei aie ange aie alarsro Diekeut ers 98 
Number not GUswerimg GuemION .. «2 wo. cessveccvevevesincevese 38 
Poort: GE OUI ook i ovine he ee eRe anes veer eee 15% 
Universities and colleges offering courses ...........eeeeeee ies ae 
Universities and colleges not offering courses .............+..- 30 
Universities and colleges not answering question ............... 20 
Proportion of universities and colleges offering courses.......... 23% 
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Public normal schools offering courses ............-2e2eeeeecees 5 
Public normal schools not offering courses ................0-- 57 
Public normal schools not answering question ...............-. 13 
Proportion of public normal schools offering courses .......... 4% 
Private normal schools offering courses ...........-.eeeeeee- 3 
Private normal schools not offering courses ................- 9 
Private normal schools not answering question .............. i 2 
Proportion of private normal schools offering courses.......... 21% 
Kindergarten training schools offering courses ................ 2 
Kindergarten training schools not offering courses ............ 1 
Kindergarten training schools not answering question ........ 1 
Proportion of kindergarten training schools offering courses. .. .50% 
Other institutions offerimge courses: ...... ccs tices cicceseecsae 0 
Other institutions not offering courses ...........-.e20e0e00- 1 
Other institutions not answering question ................+.-- 2 


The length of the courses offered varies from one-sixth of a year 
to one and one-half years, the average being approximately one-half 
year in the colleges, universities, and public normal schools. The 
data from the private normal schools were more variable and indicate 
that in the three of these schools offering such courses a much longer 
time is devoted to this work than in the colleges, universities, and pub- 
lie normal schools. On the other hand, it would seem that the private 
normal schools do not always differentiate between courses for intend- 
ing teachers, and general courses in moral education; for example, 
one of these schools reports a course running through twelve years. 

The approximate total annual registration in these courses in the 
eolleges and universities is 347. The registration in the other insti- 
tutions cannot be accurately determined from the data. If the fig- 
ures given represent annual registrations in these specifie courses, the 
total annual registration in all institutions reporting is 1,280. 

Of the courses offered in colleges and universities 11 are elective 
and 4 are required ; in the public normal schools 2 are elective and 3 re- 
quired ; in the private normal schools and kindergarten training schools 
the courses that are offered are all required. 

As to the nature of these specific courses no general statement can 
be made. The following particular descriptions will furnish an idea 
of what is being attempted. 

In the University of California, a course entitled ‘‘Moral Training”’ 
is offered two hours each week during the second semester by Profes- 
sor Rugh. A study is made of the child as a social being; of instincts, 
impulses, and the development of notions and standards of conduct; 
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of authority and obedience, moral motives for school work, exercises 
and school subjects as means of moral training, rewards and punish- 
ments, and ethical freedom in the school. No text is used. About seventy 
students are annually enrolled in this course. 

At the University of Wisconsin, a course in moral education was 
given in the summer session of 1909 and 1910 by Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann, of the College of the City of New York. This course was given 
five times a week for six weeks in the summer session of 1910. Stu- 
dents were required to read MaeCunn (‘‘ Making of Character’’), Ad- 
ler (‘‘Moral Instruction of Children’’), and Dewey (‘‘ Ethical Princei- 
ples Underlying Education’’). The attendance was about 25 in 1909; 
about 50 in 1910. In the second semester of the present academic 
year, Professor F. C. Sharp offers a one-hour course on moral instruc- 
tion. The catalogue announcement of the summer course of 1910 is 
as follows: ‘‘An examination of the nature of character develop- 
ment, and application of the principles thus derived to the problems 
of character building confronting parent, teacher, and social worker. 
Specifie study of moral values and methods of moral instruction in the 
schools. Lectures, discussions, and written reports, the last usually 
upon different topies for the different members of the elass.”’ 

Drake University offers two courses, one in the principles of relig- 
ious education, the other in the methods of religious education, the two 
forming a two hour course running through the year. The teaching 
is through lectures and library work. 

At Cornell University, Professor De Garmo offers a seminary 
course in ethical training based on Volume III of his ‘‘ Principles 
of Secondary Edueation.’’ This seminary meets two hours each week 
for one semester. 

Professor Wardlaw, of the University of South Carolina, offers 
a graduate course on the Elements and Factors of Character. This — 
runs through the year, and with additional requirements, including 
a thesis, counts as a full major; without additional requirements it 
counts asa full minor. MacCunn is used as a text, but is supplemented 
by library work. 

At the University of Chicago, a seminary course, three months in 
duration, considers the literature of the subject and the various 
agencies employed in this and other countries. 

In the University of Washington, the educational seminary for 
the past two years has considered this problem. No text has been 
used in this work. 
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The University of Iowa offers no course in the specific problems 
of moral education, but professor Bolton reports that he is planning 
to develop such a course. 

The James Millikin University offers a course in methods of Bible 
teaching which counts for one semester-hour’s credit. 

At the University of Oregon, one semester’s work in edueation 
is divided between the principles of education and moral education. 
The course is offered every other year. No text is cited, but use is 
made of both Griggs and Adler. 

Ripon College offers two courses devoted to the psychology of 
religion, the scope, ideals, principles, and methods of religious edu- 
eation and to the institutions involved, to grading, to curriculum, and 
to illustrative and practical work. Each of these courses meets three 
hours a week for one semester. No text is required, but use is made 
of Mutch’s ‘‘How to Interest.’’ 

In the College of William and Mary, a two-hour course is offered 
for one semester, and is given during alternative years. Griggs and 
Coe are used as texts, but the lectures are largely independent of 
these books. 

Marshall College (West Virginia) offers a three-months’ course 
based upon Mackenzie. 

Tabor College (Iowa) offers a six-weeks’ elective course based on 
Griggs with much supplementary material. 

Washburn College (Iowa) offers a three-hour course for one sem- 
ester on the principles of moral and religious education. This is re- 
quired of intending teachers. ‘‘Principles of Religious Education’’ 
(edited by Potter) forms the basis of the course, supplemented by lee- 
tures and literary work. 

The Kearney (Nebraska) State Normal School offers courses in 
moral education carried on in connection with ‘‘junior work.’’ These 
courses are required. No special text is used, the materials being col- 
lected by teachers of methods. 

The Aberdeen (South Dakota) Normal and Industrial School does 
not now offer a course in moral education, but reports that one will 
probably be introduced. 

The Milwaukee State Normal School offers a course in moral educa- 
tion for the first time this year. The course will cover ten weeks, 
five hours each week. It will be elective. The text had not been 
selected when the report was made. 

The Michigan State Normal College offers a course of lectures on 
the ethical relations of conduct, meeting once each week throughout 
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the year. This ecurse enrolls six hundred students, and is required. 

The president of a large state normal school replies to the question 
as follows: ‘‘I am not aware that there is any Science of Moral Edu- 
cation. There may be a crude Art of Moral Education, and I am 


aware of the old passage directing that we ‘train up the child in the © 


way in which he should go.’ I think that old maxim was intended to 
include some instruction, but in earlier civilizations it had more to 
do with habitual actions, repeated actions, which culminated in habit. 
‘Training’ is such a loose and indefinite term. The older educationists, 
I think, used it more discriminatingly than the younger generation 
of writers who have preachments to deliver.’’ 

The President of a denominational normal and collegiate insti- 
tution reports as follows: ‘‘A large amount of time is spent in 
formal instruction in Bible classes; in moral teachings in general ex- 
ercises; in student conferences; in group prayer-meetings among the 
elasses, ete., but I admit frankly that systematic instruction in ‘the 
science and art of moral education’ has not been given much thought 
or consideration. Yet I am keenly alive to the need of just such 
systematic work, and would be grateful for better knowledge of 
methods to such an end.”’ 

The President of a Southern normal school replies as follows: ‘‘I 
reeret to say that we do not have a course designed primarily to train 
intending teachers in the science and art of moral education. I have 
been considering such a course and am looking for light. I would be 
rejoiced to have you work the matter out for normal schools.”’ 

Il. COURSES IN ETHICS. 

General courses in ethies are offered in most of the universities 
and colleges, and in a smaller proportion of the normal schools. 
The data upon the question-sheets represent the following distri- 
bution : 


Universities and colleges offering ethics .................2e000. 44 
Universities and colleges not offering ethics ...................- 3 
Universities and colleges not answering question ................ 16 
Proportion of universities and colleges offering ethies........... 70% 
Public Normal Schools offering ethics ...................2000- 18 
Public Normal Schools not offering ethics ..................... 36 
Public Normal Schools not answering question .................. 22 
Proportion of public normal schools offering ethies............ 23.7% 
Private normal schools offering ethics ...............0eceeeecee 0 
Kindergarten training schools offering ethics ................... 1 


Kindergarten training schools not answering question .......... 2 
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Of the university and college courses in ethics, eighteen are re- 
quired of intending teachers; of the eighteen normal-school courses 
two are required. 

The text-books used are Dewey and Tufts, Mackenzie, Thilly, and 
Seth, predominantly. 

The total registration in the courses reporting is 1,669. 

The courses in general ethics naturally show wide variation. In 
so far as descriptive outlines or comments were given in the replies, 
they are presented in the following citations: 

University of California: History and criticism of the chief ethical 
theories, with an application of the results to the main problems of 
conduct, individual and social. (Professor Overstreet. ) 

Dakota Wesleyan University. ‘‘There is an elective course in 
ethics, four hours a week for one semester. The course is based on 
Seth’s ‘‘Principles of Ethies’’ with supplementary readings and lec- 
tures. Each student is required to make an exposition and review 
of some standard treatise on ethies, such as Spencer, Sidgwick, Kant. 
The assignments are different and, as the reviews are read, all ob- 
tain the various points of view. A strong effort, generally success- 
ful, is made to lead each student to find a central point of view and 
a life motive for himself. Practical details of conduct are not treated 
at length, but the main relations of life are considered.’’ About one- 
tenth of the total number of college students is in this course. 

The Northern [linois Normal School, De Kalb, offers a course in 
ethics which ‘‘is optional and which is taken by a small number of 
students.”’ 

‘The State Normal School (Kirksville, Mo.) does not offer any 
general courses in ethies and I am not sure that I regret the fact.’’ 
(Extract from the President’s reply.) 

‘*We offer a twelve weeks’ course in ethics. It is offered only to 
graduate students, and is taken by somewhat more than half of such 
students. Thus far the annual registration has averaged about eight.”’ 
(Illinois State Normal University.) 

Il. THE EMPHASIS PLACED UPON MORAL EDUCATION IN COURSES PRI- 
MARILY DEVOTED TO OTHER SPECIFIC PHASES OF THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 

Data relating to this problem may be obtained from answers to 
the third inquiry on our question-sheet: ‘‘If specific courses are not 
offered, in what course or courses (if any) is a specific reference made 
to the problems and methods of moral education? What proportion 
of time is given to this phase of the instruction in Ethics? History of 
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education? Theory of education? Literature? Physiology? Sociology ? 
Psychology? School Management? History? Religion? Biological 
Sciences? Other subjects?’’ 

Ethics. In the universities and colleges, little attention seems to 
be given to the problem of moral education in ethical courses. In five 
eases only is such an attempt reported; in these one-fourth to one- 
half of the time (approximately) is devoted to this topic. Of the 
public normal schools, eighteen out of the thirty-seven that report 
courses in ethics devote part of the time to problems of moral edu- 
cation. This varies from one-sixth to one-half, the average being 
about one-fourth. 

History of Education. Were very naturally we find an emphasis 
of the problems of moral education. Of the universities and col- 
leges reporting such courses, all except four estimate from five per 
cent to thirty-three per cent of the time devoted to these problems, 
the average being eighteen per cent. Twenty-one public normal 
schools reporting history of education give from five to one hundred 
per cent of the time of such courses to moral education, the aver- 
age being twenty-six per cent. Nine schools report that none of the 
time in these classes is devoted to problems of moral education. 

Theory of Education. Thirteen universities and colleges report- 
ing give, on the average, fifteen per cent of the time to moral educa- 
tion. Twenty public normal schools report part of the time in theory 
of education devoted to moral education; the proportion varies from 
five per cent to one hundred per cent; the average time is twenty- 
seven per cent, but the variations are numerous and extreme. 

Literature. In the colleges and universities, little explicit attention 
is given in the classes of literature to the problems of moral education. 
In the public normal schools, fourteen out of a total of thirty-six report- 
ing make some reference to moral education in these classes. From 
five to fifty per cent of the time is given over to this phase of the 
work, with the exception of one school in which all of the work in 
literature is said to center upon the problem of moral education. 

Physiology. Out of the thirteen universities and colleges report- 
ing, only one makes reference to problems of moral education in 
the physiology classes; this reports one-third of the time given to such 
problems. Eight out of thirty-six normal schools reporting give from 
one-tenth to one-half of the time to these problems. 

Sociology. Fourteen colleges and universities report. Five give 
no time; two give two per cent; two, twelve per cent; one twenty per 
cent; and one thirty-three per cent. Out of forty-six normal schools 
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reporting, three give ten per cent; two, twenty-five per cent; one 
twenty per cent; and one, fifty per cent. 

School Management. Eleven universities and colleges report 
courses. In most of these moral education is given some attention. 
Two give ten per cent of the time to these problems; two give twelve 
per cent ; one, twenty per cent; one, sixteen per cent; one, fifty per cent; 
one, thirty-three per cent; one, five per cent ; and two appear to give no 
attention whatsoever to these problems. Of thirty-five public normal 
schools reporting courses, all but seven emphasize moral education as 
a phase of school management. The proportion of the time varies 
from five to fifty per cent. 

History. In the colleges and universities, the courses in history 
are not burdened with references to problems of moral education; 
out of thirteen institutions reporting such courses, only three state 
that the problem of utilizing history as a means of moral education 
receives an appreciable proportion of the total time. Of the nor- 
mal schools, out of tweny-five reporting, seven are doubtful; seven- 
teen report no emphasis on moral education; eleven devote from five 
per cent to eighty per cent of the time to these problems. 

Religion. Very few of the institutions give courses in religion. 
Of thirteen colleges and universities that offer such courses only three 
direct these courses toward the problems of moral education. One of 
the private normal schools makes an effort in this direction. In the 
public normal schools, as might be anticipated, nothing is done that 
could fall under this rubric. 

Biological Sciences. Here so little attention is explicitly given to 
moral education that nothing need be said. (It should be remembered 
that the data here presented are based upon the reports returned; it 
is not to be inferred that these courses are without moral content; it 
is to be concluded only that, if they possess moral content, the instruc- 
tion does not emphasize the explicit use of this content as a means of 
moral education.) 

The comments made upon this question fall into three groups: (a) 
Those that descrive in some detail how the various courses are em- 
ployed to serve the end of moral education; (b) those that affirm the 
emphasis of the moral factor in these courses, but do not state defi- 
nitely how the materials are organized: (c) those that deny any ex- 
plicit moral purpose in teaching those subjects. Excerpts illustrat- 
ing these three types are given below: 

Type (a). ‘‘The question of the moral and religious training of 
the child is taken up in connection with the development of the eth- 
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ical emotions in the course in genetic psychology. By means of simple 
tests and observations, together with readings, discussions, and lec- 
tures, the attention of students is called to the development of the 
moral sense, and suggestions are offered with reference to its train- 
ing in the elementary schools. Among the topics taken up in the 
course are fear and anger, their use and dangers; sympathy and love; 
children’s rights and responsibilities; earlist religious notions of chil- 
dren; children’s Bible interests; relation of school discipline to mor- 
als and religion; value of literature in moral education; methods of 
moral and religious education in foreign countries. In addition to 
the use of the general references in the texts in genetic psychology 
which form the basis of the course (Hall, Drummond, Kirkpatrick, 
Compayré, Tracy, Sully, ete.), the students read Dawson’s ‘‘The Child 
and His Religion,’’ Dewey’s ‘‘Moral Principles in Education,’’ and 
Spencer’s chapter on Moral Education in his ‘‘Edueation.’? Some 
attention is given to the subject of moral and religious education in 
the course in the history of education. In the presentation of great 
educational ideals as given in the educational classics that are studied 
(Plato’s ‘‘Republiec,’’ Comenius’s ‘‘School of Infancy,’’ Rousseau’s 
‘*Emile,’’ ete.), the theories of the educational reformers on questions 
of moral teaching are diseussed.’’—Montelair, N. J., State Normal 
School, W. S. Monroe (Education), 

‘*The final lecture of the introductory course in ethies deals mainly 
or entirely with moral instruction with special reference to the pub- 
lic schools. Relations to the conerete realities of life are kept in the 
foreground throughout the course, and there are a good many pass- 
ing references to moral education. What is more important, the course 
is so constructed as to supply—among other things—what I believe 
to be the theoretical foundation needed for the person engaged in 
moral instruction. The above would apply, a little less completely, 
to my course in introductory psychology.’’—F. C. Sharp, University 
of Wisconsin (Ethics). 

‘‘The Normal School has never been unmindful of the fact that 
teachers are responsible for the moral as well as the intellectual de- 
velopment of their pupils. An ideal moral educator should possess 
a high moral character, and should also have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child’s-point of view, together with a knowledge of 
the methods by which right ideas may be ineculeated and right con- 
duct promoted. These ideals inspire the work of all departments, but 
in the department of psychology special effort is made to train the 
student to deal directly with ethical problems. Here the student 
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studies children’s instincts and the conditions under which they de- 
velop into habits. She also studies the elements of voluntary action 
and the development of moral ideas in the child and the race. A 
knowledge of the historical development of moral ideas and their 
effect on the welfare of society is influential in rousing in the pros- 
pective teacher a sense of moral responsibility, and it is proposed to 
give this subject more consideration in the future.’’—Philadelphia 
Normal Schools for Girls, Monroe Willard (Principal). 

**In the subject I teach—history, economics, and civies—there 
are abundant materials, illustrations and opportunities for the di- 
rect and indirect inculcation of moral sentiments and ideas, and of 
habits of correct thinking and living. I make an attempt at sys- 
tematic moral instruction in three ways: (1) to encourage and de- 
velop proper conceptions and ideals of life and conduct; (2) to im- 
press upon and instill into pupils the historical attitude of mind to- 
ward everything, which is that of honestly searching for and trying 
to find out the truth; and (3) to insist upon faithful, earnest, and 
thorough effort regularly put forth from day to day by the pupil, 
accompanied by a consistent attempt on my part to set an example.’’ 
—J. A. Wilgus, Platteville, Wisconsin, State Normal School (History). 

‘*T go thoroughly into the matter of moral education in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the laws of habit formation. Moral train- 
ing falls in line with all training, so on the specific question, we 
spend two or three lecture periods only.’’—Dr. W. H. Pyle, Uni- 
versity of Missouri (Educational Psychology). 

‘Specific instruction in moral edueation is given in philosophy 
and the principles of education, occupying perhaps one-eighth to 
one-tenth of the time of the course. The ethical aspect of education 
is considered under the head of ‘aim and principles’ and a discus- 
sion of plans and methods is given later through an outline for study, 
references, and a few informal lectures. The subject is also taken 
up in the elementary pedagogy and school management of the nor- 
mal department. In the first of these courses the psychology of the 
feelings is treated, the subject of motives and incentives, also char- 
acter-building and the training of the will. This requires two lessons 
a week for about ten weeks. Under school management, discipline in 
the broad sense, punishments, motives, conditions favorable for har- 
monious development, ete., are considered. In the general course in 
psychology the doctrine of development in the formation of habit 
and character is illustrated and treated by various library references. 
The treatment is scientific rather than pedagogical, but pedagogical in- 
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terests are kept in view.’’—-Dakota Wesleyan University, Samuel 
Weir (Education). 

**The entire Froebel system is so imbued with religious thought 
and ethical training that it is impossible to say how much time is 
given to it in each subject. I should say that it is the very essence of 
the entire courses. For more direct instruction we depend chiefly 
upon the course in the ‘‘Mother-Play’’ books, the Harris psychol- 
ogy, the literature courses. It is not left out of any of them. 

‘*TIn the observation class the students discuss the management and 
discipline of the children from this point of view of character develop- 
ment. We feel that the most important thing we can do for them as 
the future trainers of children is to elevate their ideals and stand- 
ards and to develop character, and this means religious training, 
though not in the least from any dogmatic or sectarian standpoint. 
Our course covers two years. Briefly, there is just as much time given 
to moral as to intellectual and will training.’’—-Alice N. Parker, Kin- 
dergarten College. 

**In the history of education we have a brief course of twelve 
weeks, daily recitations; also a longer course of thirty-six weeks. In 
the former little attention is paid to questions of moral education, 
except as they arise in connection with the lives of such teachers 
as Pestalozzi and Rousseau. In the longer course a good deal of at- 
tention is paid to moral education. 

‘“In the course of ethics possibly one-third of the time is given 
to the consideration of rival educational theories. The rest of the 
course is practical in its character, dealing very largely with school 
problems. 

‘‘With Miss Colby’s handling of literature, there is no lesson 
without its moral content. 

‘“Physiology is a study required of all our students. We are giv- 
ing, however, increased attention to hygiene, both personal and munici- 
pal. The latter involves moral questions even more than the former. 

‘“Our course in sociology is elective for all seniors and graduate 
students. About a dozen students take this course every year. From 
its nature, questions of conduct are involved at every stage. 

‘In our advanced psychology a good deal of place is given to the 
emotions and to the influence of moral ideals upon conduct. The 
study of habit and imitation involves a consideration of morals. 

‘School management is necessarily largely taken up with the 
training of pupils in correct conduct—in the forms of co-operation 
that constitute institutional life. 
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‘‘In history, moral instruction is incidental.’’—Tllinois State Nor- 
mal University, David Felmiey (President). 

**All our college students, aside from their work in education, 
are required to take a course in Bible instruction, meeting twice a 
week for one semester during the freshman year, and another course 
meeting twice a week throughout the senior year. A very definite at- 
tempt is made to place emphasis upon high ideals of life and upon 
moral instruction in those courses, but with no special reference to 
those who are preparing to teach more than to others. 

‘*T do definitely attempt in my teaching to put emphasis upon the 
importance of character formation and moral instruction. This is 
in the courses which I give in the second semester in Principles of 
Education, Modern Theory and Practice, and School Management.— 
Oberlin College, E. A. Miller (Edneation). 

‘*Considerable attention is given in the history of education, both 
in the study of type systems, like China, Sparta, ete., and in the dis- 
cussion of Herbart, Arnold, ete. The Professor of English Litera- 
ture also gives the subject considerable attention.’’—University of 
Oregon, H. D. Sheldon (Edueation). 

‘Naturally in all the courses that the Division offers moral train- 
ing comes in for incidental treatment, but it is difficult to say 
where it is emphasized most; except, of course, that the courses in 
Froebel and Herbart inevitably take up every phase of education in 
the light of the moral aim which these authors insist that education 
shall subserve.’’—P. H. Hanus, Harvard University (Education). 

‘‘The importance of moral instruction naturally is emphasized in 
ethics, taught by my colleague, Professor Hill. It is emphasized by 
Dr. Hoose in psychology, and is definitely taught in the theory of edu- 
cation and again in school management, and is repeatedly discussed in 
history of education and in the philosophy of education, which are 
under my supervision. It is in no sense an insignificant topic. We are 
not afraid to mention the word ‘‘religion.’’ It is very distinet, how- 
ever, from creed or dogma.’’—T. B. Stowell, University of Southern 
California (Education). 

Type (b). In general I may say that the Department of Educa- 
tion here takes a very strong interest in the problem of moral educa- 
tion. It happens that we are all personally interested in it.’’—Uni- 
versity of Washington, E. O. Sisson (Education). 

‘‘The problems of moral education are discussed at considerable 
length in our courses in psychology, theory of education, and school 
management, with some references in the history of education and 
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the history of religious education.’’—University of Minnesota, G. F. 
James (Education). 

**T ean only answer for my own department, but there I can say 
that no special proportion of time is devoted to the moral phase of 
the instruction, but that no opportunity is lost by any man in my de- 
partment to emphasize that element of the work during the recitation 
and lectures.’’—College of the City of New York, 8S. P. Duggan (Ed- 
ucation ). 

“‘Tt (moral instruction) has a large place in the purposes of the 
school, and permeates all matters of administration and teaching.’’— 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 

‘*Ethies or ethical consideration are made to permeate all these 
subjects (named in the question-sheet)—not incidentally but defi- 
nitely.’’—Michigan State Normal College, L. H. Jones (President). 

‘“We have as many courses in this particular line as we have 
courses in anything, for it is our effort at all times to empha- 
size these ideas.’’—DeKalb, Illinois, State Normal School, J. W. 
Cook (President). 

‘‘There is considerable special reference in my general course in 
sociology to the problems and methods of moral education. Indeed, 
the whole course deals with the matter more or less constantly, though 
in an indirect manner, of course. I occasionally make special refer- 
ence to the matter as a practical social problem.’’—Charles A. Ell- 
wood, University of Missouri (Sociology). 

‘‘The reference is specific, but incidental rather than topical or 
svstematic.’’—J. W. Hudson, University of Missouri (Ethics). 

**Moral education is very prominent in courses on the principles 
of education, and receives attention in other pedagogical courses.’’— 
University of South Carolina. 

“It is fair to say that all my pedagogical courses unmistakably 
emphasize the ethical aim as supreme, and directly tend to the effect- 
ive teaching of morals.’’—A. D. Yocum, University of Pennsylvania 
(Edueation). 

‘Reference is made to morals and moral edu: ation in almost, if not 
all of the subjects. In ethies, history of education, theory of educa- 
tion, sociology, psychology, and school management frequent refer- 
ences are made. Sometimes it is only incidental, at other times it con- 
stitutes the topic of discussion for several days at a time.’’—Earlham 
College. 

**Moral education is identified with everything that we do during 
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the two years of major work in education that is expected.’’—Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, H. H. Seerley (President). 

‘*We try to make this (the moral problem) an organic part of all 
our teaching, believing that all good teaching should at the same time 
influence the intellect, sensibility, and will.’’—Otterbein University, 
Westerville, Ohio, T. J. Sanders (Philosophy). 

‘*No specific reference to the problems and methods of moral edu- 
cation is made in connection with the history courses in the School of 
Education, or the course on the teaching of history. Some indirect 
effort is made, however, to infiuence the student toward high ideals 
and intellectual honesty.’’—N. M. Trenholms, University of Missouri 
(History). 

‘“We give no formal recognition to the moral side of education 
except as this question naturally comes up in connection with psy- 
chology, child study, the history of education, educational aims and 
values, school management, ete. I think it is desirable to do most of 
the work in this way, but doubtless there would be a gain if a little 
more definite attention were given the subject so that the student 
might organize the whole process of education from this viewpoint.’’ 
—Romanzo Adams, University of Nevada (Edueation). 

Our course in the science and art of moral education is compre- 
hended in the subjects of ethics, history of education, psychology, 
and school management. I may also say that incidentally in many 
other subjects attention is given to this important subject.’’—Mary- 
ville, Missouri, State Normal, H. K. Taylor (President). 

‘*Great stress is laid on the moral side in these courses, but not 
specific reference to teaching, except in education.’’—Occidental Col- 
lege and Academy, Los Angeles. 

Type (c). ‘‘No specific reference is made to moral education un- 
less an insistence upon the needs of sincerity and intellectual honesty 
is such a reference. But these matters are not made subject of regu- 
lar lectures or class exercises.’’—H. H. Belden, University of Missouri 
(Literature). 

‘*No specific reference is made to morals in the courses of zodl- 
ogy, except the morality of good citizenship as dictated by sound bio- 
logical principles.’-—W. C. Curtis, University of Missouri (Biol- 
ogy). 

‘**T am strongly of the opinion that mental and moral training are 
not two different subjects to be taught at different times.’’—Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, E. J. Swift (Psychology). 
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*‘Apart from the course in ethics, which is largely theoretical, 
there is but little direct teaching of morals. We assume that the 
student knows what good conduct is, and if he fails to embody his 
knowledge, then he is advised with and exhorted by the President or 
class dean.’’—Dickson College, W. L. Gooding (Philosophy). 

**In general there is no specific training aside from the subject- 
matter of history to point morals. To search for truth and the etivrt 
to understand the point of view of an historical personage inevitably 
involves constant moral judgment, but there is no attempt to use his- 
tory as a vehicle for didactic moral teaching.’’-—Macomb, Illinois, 
State Normal School, 0. M. Dickerson (History). 

‘**Tn reply to your questions, I would say that no special attempt is 
made to teach morals.’-—Crawford County Training School, Gays 
Mills, Wisconsin, G. E. Pratt (Principal). 

**T regret to say that at present we give practically no attention 
to the science or art of moral education as a part of our teachers’ 
training. All our pupils, however, are required to devote one hour 
a week throughout the course to Bible study, but this is a general 
course, not designed especially for teacher training.’’—Hope College, 
Edwin N. Brown (Education). 

‘“There is some sociology and psychology taught in the Senior Col- 
legiate (this means high school) and in the Senior Normal School. 
There is no part of either course clearly marked out for moral train- 
ing.’’—Martha Hyde, Raleigh, North Carolina (Education). 





Iv. THE EMPHASIS PLACED UPON THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION 

IN THE MORE GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE. 

The fourth inquiry upon the question-sheet was the following: 
‘*Ts the problem of moral training as a phase of the teacher’s work sys- 
tematically and explicitly referred to in (a) general exercises, (b) 
conferences with practice teachers, (c) conference with students in 
‘observation’ courses, (d) conferences of students with class-advisers, 
deans, preceptresses, physical directors ?’’ 

The answers to this question indicate that a very genéral use is 
made of these four avenues of influence, although it is doubtful 
whether, in a large number of cases, the organization of these forees 
explicitly recognizes the problem of training in the technique of moral 
education. The following table classifies the answers: 

(a) General exercises: Moral education empasized in 93 insti- 
tutions. Moral education not emphasized in 20 institutions. 

(b) Conferences with practice teachers: Moral education empha- 
sized in 81 institutions. Moral education not emphasized in 22 insti- 
tutions. 
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(ce) ‘‘Observation’’ conferences: Moral education emphasized in 
78 institutions. Moral education not emphasized in 26 institutions. 

(d) Conferences with deans, preceptresses, ete. Moral education 
emphasized in 75 institutions. Moral education not emphasized in 
23 insticutions. 

The replies indicate that these forces are more generally employed 
for this purpose in the public normal schools than in the colleges and 
universities. 

Specific comment with regard to this phase of moral education is 
less frequently volunteered than in answer to the other questions. The 
following excerpts will, however, prove snggestive. 

‘The Austin Schools have adopted for this year a graded course 
in moral education. A few members of the class in observation and 
practice teaching will be assigned this subject. The city superinten- 
dent of schools and I have discussed methods of following up the ex- 
periment with detailed observation throughout each grade. Oppor- 
tunities for conducting lessons and recitations will also be given the 
practice teachers. We hope to get some tangible results for or against 
the plan. The outline is being closely adheared to by all teachers.’’— 
B. T. Baldwin, University of Texas (Edueation). 

‘*In the normal school we spend one-half hour each day in gen- 
eral exercises. I think it is safe to say that one-half of the entire 
time is given to discussions which in some way or other teach con- 
duct, conduct of the student as a student, the responsibility of teach- 
ers. Ideals of life are set before them in pretty nearly all that I say 
to them. Once a week an address is given by some member of the 
faculty. Half of these addresses have a distinctly moral content.’’ 

‘*Conferences with practice teachers touch the question of the 
teacher’s responsibility and personal conduct whenever necessary. 
Sinee practically all the teacher’s activities relate to other people 
all of his conduct has a moral quality. 

‘‘Diseussions with students in observation courses deal more largely 
with the intellectual side of teaching. But, as before stated, the moral 
element is usually present. 

‘‘Our Dean of Women and Physical Director with the men are 
expected to devote a good deal of their time and energy to counsel- 
ing students with regard to personal and social hygiene. Both have 
received excellent preparatory training. To each member of the fac- 
ulty are assigned from eighteen to twenty students whom he serves 
as a personal adviser. This relation continues with the same adviser 
until the student or teacher leaves the institution. The conferences 
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between student and adviser frequently relate to modes of study 
and questions of over-study, occasionally when necessary to questions 
of conduct commonly ealled moral.—TIllinois State Normal School, Da- 
vid Felmley (President). 

‘*Our school assembles daily in a big auditorium, and while at- 
tendance is voluntary, the President of the School knows where the 
students are who desire to be absent at any time, and we have practi- 
eally the full school at our auditorium exercises for thirty minutes 
every morning. About once a week some priest delivers an address 
on Ethies or some Protestant preacher reads and prays. About once 
a week some fine specimen of a man or woman speaks twenty min- 
utes on some phase of Education or Ethics. This daily assemblage of 
all students and all Faculty members, say 600 to 700 students and 40 
to 50 Faculty members—this daily assemblage is the President’s op- 
portunity to touch Moral Life and Conduct in a great variety of ways 
as events come to his knowledge from day to day. Our daily assem- 
blage is one of the most beautifully conducted programs I have ever 
seen. Our students listen intently. They never know what may 
come next. We do not allow them to be bored. Our highest paid 
Faculty member is the director of Musical Education. He leads our 
entire school in school singing every morning, say for five to fif- 
teen minutes. We have an abundance of the best song books obtain- 
able. We have one of the best Choruses in the United States—120 
people. We give annually in the spring of the year, some great mas- 
terpiece, such as The Creation, Elijah, The Messiah, ete. We have 
a two days’ Musical Festival annually, joining with our own musicians 
some such aggregation as the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. We 
have all the time from 40 to 100 people taking serious College courses 
in Harmony, Counterpoint, History, Biography, ete., working out the 
influence of social, moral and religious ideals on the great masterpieces 
in music; also studying how the masterpieces of music and the great 
composers have molded and modified ethical and religious concep- 
tions. 

‘*We will sometimes run four or five days without any formal re- 
ligious exercise in our school. We do not teach religion as such. We 
do not teach ethics as such. But I am inclined to believe that 
through our voluntary religious organizations, such as the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. we contribute beautifully to religious life. . . . 

‘We try to live in a large family. We, of course, have our nu- 
merous defects, but we do many things informally and incidentally 
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with higher effectiveness than would be possible if we did them di- 
rectly. 

‘Our Y. M. C. A. boys hold Sunday meetings. We do not allow 
our Faculty members to go into these meetings to indoctrinate the 
boys, excepting when invited.’’—Kirksville, Mo., State Normal School, 
J. R. Kirk (President). 

‘*The University, beginning with this present semester, has planned 
to give a course of weekly lectures to Freshmen students on personal 
and other hygienic questions. This is the first attempt on the part of 
the University to give specific instruction to the student body as a 


whole.’’—Syracuse University, J. R. Street (Education). 
‘*Chapel exercises for a half hour are conducted every morning dur- 


ing the school year from 9:50 to 10:20. Singing a hymn, reading 
the Seriptures, and prayer constitute the devotional part of the serv- 
ice. 

‘‘The moral religious condition is of a very high grade so that the 
discipline and control of the students is almost entirely free from fac- 
ulty regulation, domination or consideration.’’—Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, H. H. Seerley, (President). 

**In general exercises the problem of moral training is not em- 
phasized regularly but as oceasion arises. In conferences with prac- 
tice teachers the problem is emphasized especially in its practical 
phase in the direction of actual handling of children in the training 
schools. In observation courses it is emphasized explicitly as a phase 
of schoolroom problems in connection with discipline in a broad sense.”’ 
—Los Angeles State Normal School, J. F. Millspaugh (President). 

‘*Encouragement and co-operation are given on the part of the 
teachers to the Christian organizations in the school and to the other 
agencies that touch the moral and religious conduct of the students.’’ 
—Northwestern Missouri Normal, H. K. Taylor (Education). 

‘One assembly each week places special stress on moral educa- 
tion.’’—Drake University, W. C. Athearn (Pedagogy and Religion). 
V. THE ATTITUDE OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 

TOWARD THE METHODS OF MORAL EDUCATION IN 
THE LOWER SCHOOLS. 

In preparing the questionnaire it was thought that the replies to 
the first four questions might possibly indicate that the explicit train- 
ing of teachers for meeting the problems of moral education has a 
relatively small place in the institutions for the preparation of the 
teachers. In other words, the situation which our replies have re- 
vealed was anticipated as a possibility.—namely that most of this 
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work is incidental rather than consciously and explicitly planned. 
With this possibilty in mind, a fifth question was added. This ques- 
tion was intended to determine the methods of moral education that in- 
structors in these institutions believe to be most effective ; for, if any- 
thing in the way of a definite plan for moral culture is organized in 
the minds of intending teachers through this incidental instruction, 
the attitude of the instructors toward the problem might well be a con- 
ditioning, if not a determining, factor. 
A COMPARISON OF METHODS. 

Question V was framed as follows: ‘‘If thoroughly convenient I 
should value an expression of opinion from you (and your faculty, 
if possible) on the relative importance of the following methods of 
moral education, in elementary and secondary schools, assuming ex- 
emplary habits and ideals of teachers. (The methods may simply be 
numbered in the order of their importance. ) 

“Systematic instruction through principle and precept, illus- 
trated by concrete eases. 

‘“Tndirect but still systematic instruction in connection with other 
school subjects; history, literature, science, et cetera. 

‘*Eplicit instruction and discipline from time to time as condi- 
tions necessitate. 

‘‘Dependence upon activities of school life to impress moral hab- 
its and ideals (class-work, study, athletics, games, et cetera, 
assuming these to be supervised with this end in view. 

**Religious instruction by teacher. 

**Religious instruction outside school in school hours. 

‘*Religious instruction in school by visiting clergymen or others 
not connected with the school. 

‘*Dependence upon personal example of teachers, without system- 
atic or explicit provision for moral instruction. 

“*Tf all or part of the faculty is ‘‘polled’’ on this list, please in- 
dicate total number in faculty, and total number ‘‘voting.”’ 

The replies which this question elicited are extremely interesting. 
In some eases, the entire faculty of a normal school or college was 
‘*nolled,’’ and the vote combined; in other cases, the president or 
principal receiving the question-sheet had copies of the question dis- 
tributed among his faculty and returned to me all the replies; in 
still other cases, only the president or principal of the school, or 
the head of the department of education, ranked the methods as re- 
quested. In all, the opinion of one hundred and seventy normal 
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school, college, and university teachers regarding the methods of moral 
education in the lower schools are represented in the following sum- 
maries. 

In computing the total ‘‘weight’’ to be given to any one method, 
the number of instances in which the method was ranked first in im- 
portance was multiplied by eight; the number of instances in which it 
was ranked second in importance was multiplied by seven; and so on 
through the eight possible methods that were listed. The products 
thus obtained were added together to give the total ‘‘weight’’ 
for each method. It should be said that many of the replies explic- 
itly stated that the methods involving religious instruction are im- 
practicable in American schools. In some replies these three methods 
were entirely ruled out; in others, they were placed at the end of the 
list. The impracticability of employing these methods is indicated by 
the relatively small number of times that any cue of the three methods 
was ranked either first, second or third. 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION. 
1st 2nd 3rd Tot. 


IV. Dependence upon school activities........ 23 22 4 405 
II. Indirect instruction (systematic) in con- 
nection with: lik, Tis. s@i. « < o.. o6.50 se 14 17 12 381 
I. ‘Systematic instruction ......6.<6 csccdses 14 6 7 334 
IIf. Explicit inst., and discip. as necessity in- 
SR sc ncvcnewssadaeds eenareesas 5 8 18 296 
VIII. Dependence upon personal example of 
NO ce Visa Winn evgroaldew Sac Oe a 7 12 ll 22% 
VI. Religious inst. outside schol in sch. hours 1 1 2 67 
VI. Religious inst. out side school in sch. hours 1 1 2 £79 
VII. Religious instruction in school by visiting 
CISTI 3 os Stoo nn woe eaeed aeons 2 2 8 @ 
COLLEGES. 
II. Indirect instruction (systematic) in con- 
nection with lt. hist, s@b. ........<.5... 6 6 4 126 
IV. Dependence upon school activities........ 5 6 3 114 
I. Systematic instruction .........0066 066: 43 4 @& 
VIII. Dependence upon personal example of 
WE ix ks tucks ne tnveebconeewnessaes & © 20a 
III. Explicit inst., and discip. as necessity in- 
CD cock cakedot vex eeukesueeies 213 
V. Religious instruction by teacher.......... 1132 & 
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VI. 


VII. 


IV. 


II. 


IIT. 


VIII. 


VI. 


VII. 


IV. 
IL. 


IIT. 


VIII. 


II. 


IV. 
IIT. 


VIII. 
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Religious instruction outside school in 
ok eee 
Religious instruction in school by visiting 
OUI.” <cislaratate eye ireos ores oralete are eioromieare sie 


PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Dependence upon school activities....... 
Indirect instruction (systematic) in connec- 

nection with lit., hist., sci.............. 
Systematic WstVACHON .......escccccee 
Explicit instruction and discipline as ne- 

Pe eer 
Dependence upon personal example of 

RONGMOR ss vasysteres RaW eRe ere e alee es 
Religious instruction outside school in 

SOD IS ek nae eer exe ewe edacds 
Religious instruction by teacher......... 
Religious instruction in school by visiting 

GEOR c ok siriauiste chines a ene kane eee 


PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Dependence upon school activities....... 
Indirect instruction (systematic) in connec- 
nection with lit., hist., scl.............. 
Explicit instruction and discipline as ne- 
COME G ORON Fo ids nash Rea eriewe 
Dependence upon personal example of 
ER ee TLE TORT TE ET TT 
Systematic MsStTUChON .. «see cevrvcsene 
Religious instruction outside school in 
BENOGMIRCGIS <n. ha shies Geanees 
Religious instruction by teacher......... 
Religious instruction in school by visiting 
CTE Bowens ao arene meinesios waebon 


1 1 
1 3 
15 15 
_= 7 
8 2 
5 6 
6 7 
2 1 
1 2 
s 2 
2 2 
2 3 
: 2 
2 2 
2 1 
2 
a. & 
A 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE—DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 


Indirect instruction (systematic) in connec- 
Gio WHEE Eth. MI HEL, 6s cline ceneceese 
Dependence upon school activities........ 
Explicit instruction and discipline as ne- 
cessity indicates ........cccccccccccees 
Dependence upon personal example of 
CORO: 6. iinrs ee PE re See yee sew es nacre 


- 3 
1 1 
z A 
3 63 


34 


31 


256 


245 
169 


183 


179 


49 
48 


40 


38 


35 


33 
24 


14 
14 


13 


15 
12 


10 


10 
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I. Systematic instruction ..............06- a 9 
VII. Religious instruction in school by visiting 

CHONG: 260. wos os uaa notciom seaca anaes 1 5 

V. Religious instruction by teacher.......... 1 3 
VI. Religious instruction outside school in 

SES SD iikscscexcewetaseessanias 2 2 


KINDERGARTEN COLLEGES. 
II. Indirect instruction (systematic) in connee- 


Ci wee A, BR, ORs ose cc aiaravarics | 14 
IV. Dependence upen school activities....... a 14 
VIII. Dependence upon personal example of 
Pe ree ee ee eT 3 11 
III. Explicit instruction and discipline as ne- 
COORISG THANOCANOS ox 5.5 6.0 na ee Se oewa tes 1 7 
E, Ve Waa Wille sh 60004000 o0eswueedxs doused eneecdeneeeeeee 0 
SUMMARY. 
IV. Dependence upon school activities........ 47 47 9 841 
II. Indirect instruction (systematic) in eonnec- 
GEC WTR Hits, (IRE BOE ns oe vice cane, wearers 37 35 27 819 
I. Syatematio mstruction: ......626200c00<0s 30 13 19 624 
III. Explicit instruction and discipline as ne- 
COMRIRG  TNIORROD 6 oak dds ciat asco wantnes 16 19 31 -610 
VIII. Dependence upon personal example of 
GERONOD ooo caw sd nea Ronee eaeas 21 20 18 575 
V. Religious instruction by teacher ......... 6 6 13 244 
VI. Religious instruction outside school in 
GENIE ROUEE ih autw.c codename neeaeaes 7 3 T 178 
VII. Religious instruction in school by visiting 
GORE oso co rade S ctomead aeons 6 7 5 147 


If the opinions of these one hundred seventy normal-school, col- 
lege, and university instructors represent a fair ‘‘sampling’’ of the 
general consensus of opinion among the men and women engaged in 
the work of training teachers, it is clear that those who are today be- 
ing prepared for teaching positions in the lower schools are being im- 
pressed throughout their preparatory work with the idea that the 
chief media through which the development of moral habits and 
ideals may be encompassed are (1) the activities of school life, and 
(2) indirect instruction through literature, history and science. These 
two sources together receive practically fifty per cent of the first rank- 
ings and over fifty per cent of the second rankings. Direct moral in- 
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struction through principle and precept, illustrated by concrete cases, 
finds first favor with fewer than ten per cent of those expressing an 
opinion, and second favor with slightly more than ten per cent. It 
takes, however, first honers as the third choice. Sole dependence 
upon the personal example of the teacher has a better standing than 
explicit instruction as a first choice, being placed first by about 
twelve per cent of these expressing an opinion. Its total weight is 
not so great, however, as that of explicit instruction. 

The comments of those who answered Question V are numerous 
and interesting. As might be expected, the chief topic of discussion 
is the value of explicit instruction in morals in the lower schools. 
The following excerpts are cited as typical of what seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion: 

**T believe that our faculty does not favor much special separate 
moral instruction in the elementary schools, no matter how concrete it 
might be made. We believe in so directing school life that it con- 
duces to self-control.’’—G. F. James, University of Minnesota (Edu- 
cation). 

‘‘The value of systematic instruction depends on how it is done. 
It may be good, but is liable with the individual teacher to be a bore 
or worse.’’—University of Chicago. 

‘*A good school and good teaching are thoroughly ethical.’’— 
Otterbein University (Ohio), T. J. Sanders (Philosophy). 

‘*The moral life is so complex and the forces operating upon it 
are many times so delicate that it requires almost omniscience to de- 
eide, with certainty, upon ways and means of developing it. The 
truth is that every act of a sane human being during the hours he 
is awake is moral or immoral. I greatly fear an attempt to cut off 
his moral nature from his other natures. This is one reason why I do 
not have the greatest faith in formal moral instruction or formal moral 
training. You will know that the Greeks were at their best when 
they did not go to formal schools, and when life, itself, was their 
teacher. Afterward when their moral unity was destroyed, and when 
the Besom of individualism had swept over the land, morality sadly 
waned among them, and it is no wonder that they are remembered in 
history as experts in immorality.’’—University of Texas, W. S. Sut- 
ton (Education). 

‘We agree that indirect instruction is better than direct instruc- 
tion. Of course, during the school year opportunities may from time 
to time present themselves when instruction and discipline become 
necessary ; but in general we feel that reliance should be placed on 
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the activities of the school.’’—University of Kentucky, L. F. Snow 
(Edueation). 

‘*Different instructors have different methods—direct and indi- 
rect. All probably impress moral truth; the amount varying with 
the subject and the teacher. My own decided preference is the inci- 
dental or indirect. I try to make all my teaching impress the tre- 
mendous importance of the right way of doing things. Sorry there 
is not more time to meet the request on this page. I see no opportunity 
in the near future.’’—DesMoines College, J. P. Stephenson (Dean). 

On the other hand, explicit instruction is not without advocates, 
as the following excerpts testify: 

‘*T think it most desirable that ail (of the methods listed) should 
be combined, and without at least one or two (systematic instruc- 
tion and indirect instruction through literature, ete.) supplemented 
by 4 [activities of school life], I do not look for entirely satis- 
factory results. . . . . The relative difficulty of finding the right 
sort of person for such work !is] a sine qua non, of course. This or- 
der of rarity I should place (approximately) as 5, 4, 3, 2,1. [Re- 
ligious instruction by the teacher; dependence upon school activ- 
ities; explicit instruction and discipline as conditions necessitate; in- 
direct instruction through literature, ete.; explicit instruction].—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, F. C. Sharp (Ethies). 

‘‘There are plenty of us good Herbartians whose work in moral 
education suggests the case of the man who knew Latin in general, 
but no Latin in particular. Me judice we seem to be too much afraid 
of rational and scientific texts in ethics in our schools. If used sensi- 
bly, and not entirely depended upon, such books should do much 
good. Of course that ‘if’ is significant. But with the steady improve- 
ment in the quality of our teachers, we may reasonably count on the 
increased use of sound texts in ethics. But, of course, personality is 
still the greatest human ageney in edueation.’’—Cleveland Training 
School, J. W. McLane (Principal). 

‘‘My own judgment is that, in the high school, with skillful and 
earnest teachers, explicit instruction should prove to be of great value 
in the moral education of the pupils. The period of growth permits 
it, and the pupil has lived through a sufficient variety of experiences 
that he could talk out of the conerete.’’—University of Indiana, W. 
W. Black (Education). 

‘*More and more I have come to believe in systematic instruction 
with appropriate concrete illustration as the most important method 
of teaching morality in the schsol.’’—University of Missouri, C. A. 
Ellwood (Education). 
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‘‘T would place much value on systematic instruction through 
principle and precept, illustrated by concrete cases. I believe the 
greatest failure of moral traming is that it seems so foreign and ab- 
stract. The concrete ease is telling.’’-—Platteville, Wisconsin, State 
Normal School, W. J. Sutherland (Principal). 

“*T believe in systematic instruction through statement of principle 
and through precent. Tliustrations by concrete cases serve only to 
emphasize the points made through statement, or propounding of the 
principle. It is my opinion that too many of the weak-hearted mod- 
erns think that the new or rising young world of humanity will some- 
how get correct moral principles and knowledge without our instruet- 
ing them at all. As well leave the selection of all other choice and de- 
sired valuable acquisitions to the laws of mere chance. In all such 
eases the ‘chances’ are decidedly in favor of failure in the end.’’— 
Platteville State Normal School, I. N. Warner (Mathematics). 

**T believe that systematie instruction of children in elementary 
and secondary schools through principle and precept is advisable, 
especially if it can be well illustrated.’’—P. P. Claxton, University of 
Tennessee (Education). 

**T would have systematic instruction through principle and pre- 
cept, illustrated by conerete eases, but I would retain all evidences of 
system in my own mind and never let it be apparent to the school 
that I have the thing systematized. Nothing is so irksome and so 
great a bore to alert children and youth as formal and moral re- 
ligious instruction. This is one reason why the religious college or 
church school falls so far short of its own ideals.’’—Kirksville State 
Normal School, J. R. Kirk (President). 

‘‘My own judgment after twenty-five years of public-school super- 
vision and some years of college experience is that ‘incidental’ teach- 
ing of morals has proven a failure. It is possible to teach a body of 
moral principle, with pertinent application and exemplification which 
will be of great value to the pupil in setting up for him a standard 
of conduct and at least opening his mind to moral issues. But it is 
also my judgment that no moral instruction will be of greatest value 
until it finds its sanction in a definite relgious faith, and is motivized 
by a consciousness of personal relationship to God. I am aware of 
the administrative problem this involves, yet to this we must return or 
get deeper into the mire.’’—-Hanover College, W. A. Millis (Presi- 
dent). 

‘All the first four [methods named on the list] are good, neces- 
sary, and complementary. Why omit any one of them? The same 
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reasons apply to teaching morality as apply to teaching language or 
arithmetic. The ‘relative importance’ would depend on the teacher 
and school organization. Systematic instruction in language or arith- 
metic is necessary only because unsystematie and indirect is not effect- 
ive with ordinary teachers.’’—College of William and Mary, H. E. 
Burnett (Education). 

Nearly all of the replies emphasize the importance of the personal- 
ity of the teacher, but the majority qualify this emphasis by asserting 
that this factor is not in itself sufficient. The following citations illus- 
trate this attitude: 

‘*Obviously, I think, all instruction in ethies is void unless the 
teacher is an example of real manhood or womanhood, but this is not 
a sufficient influence.’’-—Salem, Massachusetts, State Normal School, 
J. A. Pitman (Principal). 

‘‘The personal example of the teacher of positive moral character 
is very powerful, but in itself is not sufficient.’-—University of Tenn- 
essee, P. P. Claxton (Education). 

‘‘Personal example of teachers is good but it is not sufficient. It 
takes more than example to reach into some minds.’’—Platteville 
State Normal School, I. N. Warner (Mathematics). 

‘‘The value of personal example of teachers should not, of course, 
be underestimated, but I am convinced that it is often overestimated 
as a possible force tc secure the moralization of students.’’—Univer- 
sity of Missouri, C. A. Ellwood (Edueation). 

Very few replies indicate that moral education through religious 
forces is even theoretically possible in public education. A few com- 
ment upon it as a theoretical possibility. A few more explicitly oppose 
it. Many are non-committal. The following citations are typical: 

‘*Religion in education, not religion ond education, seems to me 
to be the solution of the matter. Our greatest need is religious train- 
ing, but it cannot be put in the course of study as a separate sub- 
ject.’’-—Wabash College, G. H. Tapy (Education). 

‘*Tn religious training we put first emphasis on a religious attitude 
in the teacher, and we believe further that it is possible and desira- 
ble to give a few religious truths without diverging into dogma or 
raising any question as to the secular nature of the school.’’—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, G. F. James (Education). 

‘**T would value highly moral instruction and religious instruction 
if it would not become too formal—too remote frm the child’s actual 
moral situation.’’—University of Nevada, R. Adams (Education). 
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‘‘At a Faculty meeting, sixteen or seventeen instructors present, 
eleven thought religious training not necessary, five thought it neces- 
sary.’’—Albion, Idaho, State Normal School, G. A. Axline (Presi- 
dent). 

‘‘Moral training to be most effective must be associated with and 
based upon certain fundamental and universal religious beliefs.’’— 
Sam Houston Normal Institute (Texas), H. F. Estelle (President). 

‘*Religion has a double moral function. (1) It gives ideal signifi- 
cance to the moral life and attaches that life to a divine moral order 
with eternal principles of individual and social worth; (2) It gives the 
inspiration and the hope which the soul struggling for self-mastery ard 
moral self-organization and self-realization, needs in the conflict; the 
hope of victory, of ideal personal perfection, of an ideal social situa- 
tion ; it furnishes a pattern and inspires heroic endeavor; and withal 
there is the constant sense of the sympathy and help of a loving God 
co-operating in each man’s moral endeavor. 

‘*Religious instruction under this conception may be introduced 
as soon as a child can comprehend parental sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, and gradully developed, enlarged, deepened as the child is able 
to comprehend and respond in his feelings and motives. Biblical 
stories representing men and women of religious faith and giving evi- 
dence of divine guidance and providence may be introduced in the 
first school grades, and the religious history may be followed as a 
means of deepening faith and comprehension. But details and coin- 
cidental and arbitrary views, must not be overemphasized. 

“In high school and ecllege the more comprehensive religious con- 
ception of the world and of history will aid in the self-organization 
of the pupil’s life and the motivation of conduct. 

“‘But in no case may the moral inspiration and the moral sig- 
nificance of religion give way to a doctrinal interest. Indoctrination 
in either religion or morals is not moral or religious training. There 
is a place for principles and for systematization, but principles must 
be reached inductively, and in the first instance they must be formu- 
lated by the pupil himself.’-—Dakota Wesleyan University, Samuel 
Weir (Education). 

‘Religious instruction in connection with public schools is prob- 
ably impossible either by the teacher or by visiting clergymen.’’— 
University of Kentucky, L. F. Snow (Education). 

**T doubt if a teacher should attempt to give systematic religious 
instruction, as this is generally understood in America, in the school, 
nor do I believe it should be given in the school by visiting clergymen. 
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I would, therefore, have large portions of the Bible read in the school 
for their moral and spiritual teaching, as well as for their literary 
value, but I would have this entirely void of any doctrine or teach- 
ing which could in any way be considered sectarian.’’—University of 
Tennessee, P. P. Claxton (Education). 

‘*Except in theological schools, I see no reason why formal relig- 
ious instruction should be given by the teacher. . . . This comes 
through literature and history without the religious element showing 
all the way along, but this is informal.’’—Platteville State Normal, 
W. J. Sutherland (President). 

**T do not believe in religious instruction by the teacher, religious 
instruction outside of schsol in school hours, religious instruction in 
the school by visiting clergymen, or others not connected with the 
school, in this country.’’—University of Chicago. 

*‘Nothing in my judgment would be more destructive of system- 
atie school education and formation of good habits than to have the 
children dropping out of the public school to take religious instrue- 
tion. One or the other would soon fail to do the children any good. 
Hither the religious instruction would be treated as a tiresome formal- 
ilty, or the religious teacher would become the ideal of the children, 
and ihe teacher in the day school become a person of secondary m- 
portance.’’—Kirksville, Missouri, State Normal School, J. R. Kirk 
(President). 

SUMMARY OF INFERENCES AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Explicit instruction in the principles of moral edueation is 
provided for by separate courses in relatively few universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools. Such courses are found much less fre- 
quently in the normal schools than in the colleges and universities. 

2. Courses in ethics are offered in seventy per cent of the col- 
leges and universities, and in twenty-two per cent of the normal 
schools. In neither type of institution are the courses in ethics fre- 
quently required of intending teachers. 

3. Instruction in the principles and methods of moral educa- 
tion seems to be chiefly provided for by the courses in the history and 
theory of education, and in school management. Although more than 
a majority of the instructors in these institutions believes that, in the 
lower schools, indirect moral instruction through literature, history, 
and science has a very important place, there seems to be little ex- 
plicit effort to emphasize, in presenting these subjects to intending 
teachers, the methods through which their moral values may be rea- 
lized. It is to be inferred that this is done mainly in the instruction 
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which is provided in the history and theory of education and possibly 
also in connection with observation and practice teaching. 

4. A majority of those engaged in the training of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools place the greatest emphasis 
upon school life as a source of moral education, although indirect but 
systematic instruction through literature, history, and science is also 
deemed to be of very great importance. A strong minority favors ex- 
plicit instruction through principle and precept illustrated by con- 
erete cases. The prevailing opinion is that religious instruction in 
any form has no place in the elementary secondary schools. 

5. There is noticeable among many of those engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers a feeling that the problems of moral education are 
particularly intangible and elusive, and that a concerted effort to un- 
tangle at least some of the strands in this web is essential to the 
next step in educational] progress. 





NEW YORK. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK 


CLARENCE F. Carrouy, M.A. 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York. 


In order to obtain data for this study sixty letters were sent to 
superintendents of the larger and smaller cities of the state of New 
York asking for information as to the practice in moral training in 
the public schools. Five questions were asked, which I give below with 
comments upon the answers: 

1. Does the currievlum of your schools provide for formal moral 
training? To this question six superintendents replied in the af- 
firmative. All the rest replied in the negative. 

2. Is this training formal, and if so what are the esssential fea- 
tures of your plan? One of these six replies stated that lectures 
or lessons on morals are given to assembled high school pupils. One 
reported the use of a system of moral training by Miss Brownlee, and 
another a system of which Ella Lyman Cabot is the author. In 
another case five minutes is given daily by each teacher to the discus- 
sion with the pupils of one moral precept, selected from a list pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education. One superintendent has or- 
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ganized junior civic clubs which meet after school weekly. In the 
next, talks are given at regular intervals on personal and civie duty, 
cleanliness, morals and manners. Two cities prescribe formal talks 
on morals and manners. 

In reply to this question four superintendents answer ‘‘no,’’ and 
ten others affirm that the teacher is the main dependence in securing 
moral training in the schools. A few add that the reading of the 
Bible and the singing of songs act as a moral force. 

3. Are there any other practices in the schools which tend to 
promote moral training? Under replies to this question were in- 
eluded Bible reading, singing, discipline, presentation of ideals and 
half holidays as rewards for perfect attendance. 

4. Are any subjects taught or any activities encouraged, or is 


any oversight or inspecticn instituted in your schools which might 
fairly be classed under the head of moral training? Among the re- 


plies under this head were found: biology, history and literature; the 
exercise of sympathy and charity; the kindergarten, industrial train- 
ing, physical training and athletics ; medical inspection and the school 
nurse. 

5. Kindly offer any suggestion in the direction of providing or 
prescribing any form of moral training for the public schools. One 
reply urged that we treat this question sympathetically, and with 
open minds. Another expressed the hope that some sane and gener- 
ally approved system of moral training might be devised; some ad- 
vised great caution; some urged the danger of artificial and hollow 
form in any prescribed method of moral training, but the great ma- 
jority confidently declared that incidentally, informally and daily, the 
good teacher is ever and always building character and unceasingly 
giving the very best lessons in morals. 


‘ec 


A SUMIIARY OF RESULTS. 

(1) The representative superintendents of larger and smaller 
school systems of the State of New York, apparently in the ratio of 
about five to one, express themselves as not favoring formal training 
in morals in the publie schools. 

(2) Many miscellaneous practices in the schools are mentioned 
as promoting moral training such as the reading of the Seriptures, 
singing, the teaching of biography, history and literature, the read- 
ing of good books, the telling of stories and rewards for perfect attend- 
ance. These superintendents, however, with practical unanimity, 
agree that the personality of the best teachers is the strongest pos- 
sible moral force. 
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(3) A small but very thoughtful company comprising the min- 
ority express themselves as in favor of giving a small amount of time 
and a definite place on the program to some systematic form of moral 
training, and a very small minority recommend either a system or a 
text-book in morals. 

(4) It is only fair to infer that the testimony of these superin- 
tendents would imply that the modern public school, at its best, is a 
powerful moral instrumentality. Pupils are required by laws of the 
state and by rules of school boards to be regular in attendance, to 
be prompt, industrious and obedient, and to attend school for at 
least seven years, while a large percentage actually does attend pub- 
lie schools for a considerably longer period. The most striking fea- 
tures of the positive evidence in favor of formal moral training seem 
to be its paucity and the timidity of those who speak in its favor. 


INCREASED MORAL FORCES. 


If our inferences are correct we may add that the enlargement of 
the curriculum of the elementary schools has greatly tended to in- 
crease moral forces in education. It is true that, as was noted above, 
regular attendance, punctuality, the study of the common school 
branches and the old-time theories of discipline contributed to charac- 
ter, in spite of the isolation and severity that they seemed to produce. 
But it is also true that the kindergarten, physical training, industrial 
training, singing, drawing, nature study and school libraries are 
wholly ethical in their method and content, that they have tended to 
banish severity and to socialize and make attractive what was before 
repulsive and often physically injurious. 

Every one of these phases of the so-called new education has found 
its way into the curriculum because of the demand of public senti- 
ment. This sentiment is based upon a better appreciation of and ac- 
quaintance with, the instincts and interests of childhood. All these 
later phases of school education have for some decades been familiar 
to the best American homes. Books for children, music, pictures, 
toys, games, physical training, needlework, home-making, construct- 
ive activities including carpentry and gardening, and familiar and 
educative conversation, have characterized education in the palace 
and in the cottage. This marvelous increase in the interest of the 
father and mother in child welfare is attested by the sacrifice they 
make to purchase toys and books and pictures and to secure musical 
education for their children, and in general to create a social and cul- 
tural and hence a moral atmosphere in the home. 
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From the best modern home has come, directly, the best modern 
school. For example, school architecture has been revolutionized to 
secure perfect lighting, heating and ventilation. Every up-to-date 
new school building must be provided, if possible, with several acres 
of land for a school and community play ground; with baths, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, and a hail also for school and community use; 
with rooms for kindergarten and manual training, cooking, sewing 
and lunch rooms for children and teachers. They must also provide 
special classes for the backward, the sub-normal, the non-English 
speaking, the delinquent, the incorrigible, the blind, the erippled and 
the deaf, with factory or industrial schools for boys and vocational 
schools for girls; evening schools. social or community centers and 
civic clubs, for continuation education for boys and girls, and for men 
and women who have passed beyond the school limit. 

There is here a remorseless logic that seems to compel us to adapt 
the educational process to the wider needs of every individual, class 
and condition. The university and especially the great western uni- 
versity has become also a great intellectual, social and henee moral 
instrumentality, as a climax to the moral forees existing in the ele- 
mentary school system. Alli this means that we are almost uncon- 
sciously attempting to reach, to prepare for life, and if necessary to re- 
construct and to save to society, every benighted child of the com- 
monwealth, and finally to offer to continue this process in the ease of 
every citizen. 


NEW CONDITIONS. 


I have sought to shew, in the foregoing, that entirely new condi- 
ditions have come into being that have stimulated a greater interest 
in publie education, and that these new forces are chiefly moral. If 
I were arguing a case in court I should proceed to describe a kinder- 
garten to show how children’s best instinets are reached through 
means formerly excluded from the school; how the games of child- 
hood are, in many cities, now played in every school-room every day, 
and how the supervised play ground may make education continuous 
all the day and all the year. 

I should produce a picture of the workshop where boys and girls 
become self-active and self-governing, beeause of the pressure of a 
strong motive and the natural exercise of powerful instincts. I should 
reproduce a recitation in reading or number or geography where an 
artist teacher so carefully groups her class and builds upon observa- 
tion and activity so skilfully, that every child is so on the alert that 
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he participates in and mentally reacts, to every step in the rerita- 
tion. These same children are so satisfied with this natural method of 
learning that they go to and from their homes talking of their work 
and of their play which appeal to them with about equal force. Nor 
does all this necessarily interfere with order, with hard work and with 
ability to persistently concentrate attention. Observation, activity 
and the conversational spirit have transformed and rendered social 
the public school, at its best. 

If all this is true, it may not, in the least, affect the question as 
to whether formal moral training is desirable. But, usually, in con- 
sidering this question the presence of these other and higher influences 
may be overlooked, and the schools might even be characterized as 
secular and Godless, while in fact they may have a genuine, ethical 
and even a spiritual life, due to the fine leadership of the professional 
teacher supported by environment, a broader curriculum and the best 
sentiment in modern home life. Moreover, teaching is both a science 
and an art, and our best art is strongly supported by modern psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy as represented in the great universities of both 
the old and the new worlds, The question before us calls for careful 
deliberation, and the chairman has acted wisely in seeking widely for 
evidence that may furnish a starting point for the mature study of 
this vexed question. Meanwhile the schools will continue to do this 
great work of developing intelligence and character through splen- 
did opportunities already at their command. 





CALIFORNIA 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Pror. C. E. Rueu, M.L., 
Department of Education University of California. 


This summary is based upon a report, founded on data gathered 
from a questionaire to county superintendents, from county chool man- 
uals, from a questionaire to grammar and high school principals, 
special correspondence and personal investigation. The percentages 
for county superintendents are based upor 23 replies. The percent- 
ages from the manuals are based upon 46 manuals. The percentages 
from elementary city schools are based upon 50 selected schools from a 
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list of over 100. The percentages for high schools are from 50 
schools selected from 91 replies. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR MORAL EDUCATION IN 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Constitution in Article IX, Section 1, says ‘‘ . . . the 
Legislature shall encourage by al] suitable means the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, moral and agricultural improvement.”’ 

Political Code, Part III, Title III, Chapter 3, Article 1, empowers 
the State Board of Education to determine the academic, professional 
and moral qualifications requisite for certification of teachers. Ar- 
ticle 10, Section 1665, makes manners and morals statutory subjects, 
so that they are legally in the same rank as reading, history and 
the rest. Section 1667 makes instruction in manners and morals man- 
datory in ‘‘all grades of school and in all classes during the entire 
school course.’’ Section 1668 requires ‘‘such physical exercises for 
the pupils as may be conducive of health and vigor of body as well as 
mind.’’ Section 1702 says, ‘‘ . . . it shall be the duty of all 
teachers to endeavor to impress on the minds of the pupils the. prin- 
ciples of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to teach them to 
avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them in the 
principles of a free government, and to train them up to a true com- 
prehension of the rights, duties and dignity of American citizenship.’’ 
Article 21, Section 1871, provides, ‘‘evidence of a good moral character 
is requisite for the issuance of a certificate.’’ Section 308 of the penal 
code makes the sale of tobacco to anyone under the age of 16 a mis- 
demeanor. Section 367 (b) makes hazing a misdemeanor. Section 
397 (b) makes ‘‘selling or delivery to any minor child, male or fe- 
male, under the age of 18 years, any intoxicating drink in any quan- 
tity whatsoever,’’ a misdemeanor. 


SPECIAL ACTS RELATIVE TO EDUCATION. 


1. An Act to enforce the educational rights of children, and pro- 
viding penalties for the violation of same. (Amended March 4, 1907.) 
This is the compulsory education act and provides for attendance, at- 
tendance officer and parental school. 

2. An Act of April 15, 1909, provides for health and develop- 
ment supervision. 

3. An Act approved March 13, 1909, to prevent the formation 
and prohibit the organization of secret, oath-bound fraternities in the 
public schools. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE STATE BOARD. 

The rules and regulations of the State Board have all the force of 
statutes enaeted by the Legislature, unless they are contrary to pro- 
visions in the political code. Section 7 of the Rules and Regulations, 
makes it a duty of teachers to ‘‘exercise a general inspection over the 
conduct of pupils going to and returning from school. They shall ex- 
ert their influence to prevent all quarreling and disagreement, all rude 
and noisy behavior in the streets, all vulgar and profane language, ali 
improper games, and all disrespect to citizens and strangers.’’ Other 
sections provide for the development of the school virtues. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS—COUNTY MANUALS. 

Section 1708 of the Political Code provides for the county board of 
education. By Section 1663 these county boards are required ‘‘to pre- 
scribe the course of study in and for each grade of the day and even- 
ing elementary schools for the ensuing school year.’’ Section 1543 
makes the county superintendent the superintending officer of the 
schools. The superintendent is secretary of the board of education and 
general executive officer. The specific directions for moral education 
in the county schools will, therefore, be found in the county man- 
uals prepared and adopted by these county boards, and executed by 
the county superintendent. 

A questionnaire sent to the county superintendents developed the 
following facts: 

SUMMARY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS. 
55 counties, 23 replies, 41%. 

1. Moral improvement. 13 answers. 10 note improvement. 3 
none. The improvements named are increased disposition to do right; 
weeding out bad elements; voting out saloons, 2; closing dance halls; 
closing gambling places; improvement in political conditions; less 
smoking. 

2. Problems of particular vices. 17 answers. Smoking, 10; ob- 
scenity, 4; stealing, 4; profanity, 2; dishonesty, 1; lying, 1; drink- 
ing, 1. 

3. Sex problem. 22 answers. 17 superintendents reported that 
the sex problem has arisen in their schools. 5 reported none. 

4. Instruction in Sex Hygiene. 22 answers. 16 superintendents 
report none. 4 very little. 1 as teachers choose. 1 high school, in- 
struction by a physician. 

5. Temperance instruction, 22 answers. 16 report instruction 
according to the State Law. 2 State Physiology instruction as re- 
quired by law. 3 as given in Gulick. 2 as in state text. 
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6. What is done in the interest of citizenship. 17 answers. 3 
report removal of saloons. 2 juvenile courts. 1 each of the following: 
closing dance halls; closing the gambling places; women’s good govern- 
ment league; manual training; civie pride; higher education; square 
deal; increase in honesty; Dunn’s Community and Citizen; lives of 
the teachers. 

7. Prizes and rewards. 18 answers. 9 superintendents report 
no prizes or rewards. 2 report prizes for essays. 1 for debating. Lib- 
erty bell for scholarship. W. C. T. U. prize for essay. Merit ecards. 
Laurel wreath. 

8. Punishments. 17 answers. 10 superintendents report corporal 
punishment prevalent. 4 detention. 1 moral punishment. 1 usual 
punishments. 1 depriving of privileges. 

9. Changes proposed in curriculum, organization or administra- 
tion. 17 answers. 1 would make no changes. The changes proposed 
are. Instruction in sex hygiene, 11; mothers’ meetings to develop co- 
operation of the home and school; enforcement of the laws prohibit- 
ing the use of tobacco and alcoholic liquors by pupils and teachers 
connected with any primary, secondary or normal schools or universi- 
ties supprted by public money; provisions for the care of poor chil- 
dren ; Bible reading in the schools; the study of morals as a part of the 
work of the teacher; the enforcement of acts 1667, teaching manners 
and morals, and 1702, ‘‘morality, truth, justice and patriotism must be 
taught’’; sift out immoral teachers; eliminate untruthful stories from 


‘the text books; provide separate playgrounds for every school; teach 


the facts in polities, society, religion and business ; have parents assume 
their rightful responsibilities; do away with superstition, principally 
church superstition—would emphasize the present life and minimize 
the future life; make county dry; true reform to save from falling 
rather than to lift the fallen; good courses in manual training and 
domestic science ; insist on better evidence of teacher’s interest in moral 
welfare ; require teachers to keep in close touch with pupils during 
intermission ; revise the course of study with a view of making moral 
education its principal object. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON COUNTY MANUALS. 


The county boards of education are promoting moral education in 
at least three ways: First by raising the standards for certificating 
teachers ; second, by emphasizing the ethical aims in the subjects; and 
third, by suggestions and prescribed courses of study in manners and 
morals. 


wa 
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ETHICAL AIMS IN THE SUBJECTS. 


Reading. ‘‘The objects to be obtained in reading are (1) 

(2) the cultivation of a taste for pure, wholesome literature.’’— 
Kings County Manual, p. 6. 

Physiology and Hygiene. ‘‘ Keep the thought upper-most ‘that the 
real object of studyizg physiology and hygiene is to teach young 
folks how to keep well and strong and to avoid habits that destroy 
character as well as health.’ ’’>—Napa County Manual, p. 36. 

Civics. ‘‘Civies should familiarize the pupil with his government 
and should give him a conscious knowledge of his responsibility toward 
it. Let your school discipline be an exemplification of justice and 
good government. Be honest. Take a great step in teaching civics 
by requiring implicit obedience.’’—Lake County Manual, p. 26. 

Drawing. ‘‘It creates an appreciation for beautiful things which 
makes ugly surroundings impossible.’’—Napa County Manual, p. 41. 

Music. ‘‘It develops the emotional nature, and reaches to that 
higher and inner life of the heart and the soul. Music should be 
made to harmonize, to energize, to soothe, to enliven the school as the 
conditions demand.’’—Yolo County Mauual, p. 114. 

““Tf only for the purpese of teaching patriotism, music should be 
taught in our schools.’’—Santa Cruz County Manual. 

History. ‘‘The course of study in history . . . is to develop 
an intellectual interest in human institutions, in strong personalities 
who have influenced the destinies of the nation and the race; in 
progressive social, industrial and political movements, and in those 
events which are an index of the development of the United States of 
America.’’—Siskiyou County Manual, p. 35. 


SUGGESTIONS AND COURSES OF STUDY. 


The courses in the manuals vary from vague general directions 
for any and all grades to specific outlines for each grade. These va- 
riations may be illustrated by four examples. 

Of the first type, we may cite page 31 of the Calaveras County 
Manual. 


**Morals and Manners. 

‘*TInstruction in morals and manners should begin with the first 
day of school experience, and continue until the school room closes 
for the last time behind the departing pupil. Unlike other subjects, 
instruction in this can be given by no rules. It has no regular recur- 
ring period for its exposition, and is found between the covers of no 
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text-book. Its precepts should be imparted in such a way that the 
child is unconscious of the influence that is moulding him. 

‘‘The teacher herself is the best example. A gentle voice, a quiet 
manner, unwavering justice and unfailing patience are of greater 
weight with the child than volumes on morals. The good teacher will 
never lose sight of the fact she is to emphasize the duty of courtesy 
and unselfishness by example rather than precept. At the same 
time, she should be watchful of those occasions where direct instruc- 
tion in these matters is necessary. Hold the pupil to strict truth- 
fulness and uprightness, and meantime do not neglect training in out- 
ward forms of politeness.’’ 

The course in morals and manners by years is well represented by 
that of Almeda County. 

PROVISIONS IN COUNTY COURSES OF STUDY IN ALAMEDA COUNTY. 

‘‘Realizing that the work of the teacher will be lightened by defi- 
nite instruction, the Board of Education has outlined a course in 
Ethics, which should be followed by the teacher, in the manner and 
at such times as in her judgment seem most effective. 


General Principles. 

**1. Children must not only be taught what is right, but they must 
also do what is right. It is possible for teachers to breathe into 
a school a spirit of honor, usefulness and honesty that shall control 
every new pupil that enters the school. This spirit will put down 
vulgarity, slang, profanity, impurity, slander, tattling, lying and 
meanness. 

‘*2. Character is formed by training and by teaching. Bad habits 
ean be changed only by repetition of sayings and doings, and it is 
in these that training consists. 


Training in Politeness. 

‘*Children are supposed to learn manners at home, and to take them 
on unconsiciously from intercourse with others. So they do to a cer- 
tain extent; but it is exceedingly desirable that, superadded to this 
unconscious influence, good manners should be made the subject of 
definite instruction in every school. 

**Short talks from time to time upon the various minor rules of 
every-day politeness, in and out of school, will be helpful. 


First Year. 


“Instruct by talks and readings. Endeavor to stimulate and 
strengthen moral sense in all pupils; to lead them to distinguish right 
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from wrong; to be truthful, honest, kind and gentle. Children imi- 
tate, hence the teacher’s attitude gives character to the school room. 
Let the teacher be the best example of cheerfulness, truthfulness, 
politeness, neatness, keeping promises, punctuality, correct language 
and gentle voice. 

‘‘Teach pupils that it is their duty to love and obey parents; to 
speak kindly of them as well as to them; to obey the instructions of 
the teacher ; to be gentle and kind to all playmates and the lower ani- 
mals. ‘Tell or read stories to show the importance of such conduct. 
The deepest respect for the aged should be cultivated. 


Second Grade. 

‘‘Read First Grade suggestions. Insist on courteous manners in 
the school-room. Instruct and train pupils to be kind to younger 
children, and to protect and defend them when ill treated; to re- 
gard the poor sick and crippled; to help the aged and blind. Teach 
forms of politeness to be observed at school, at home, in public 
places, and on the streets. Instruct by example. 

‘Cultivate, by reading short selections, reverence for God. Talk 
to pupils about correct habits, choice language, and personal appear- 
ance. Teach them the importance of taking care of their own books, 
clothing and other property, and to avoid injuring property belong- 
ing to others. Teach importance of cultivating habits of promptness 
and faithfulness in performing required duties. 


Third Grade. 

‘Read or tell stories of great men who possessed excellent virtues 
to explain what is meant by unselfishness, honesty, gratitude, true 
courage, and patriotism. Talk to them about proper behavior at 
home, in presence of company, at school, at church, or any other 
place where people assemble. Teach them the proper way to show 
appreciation, show them the vulgarity of stamping the feet and whist- 
ling in school or public meetings. 

**Teach proper care of school furniture, books, and all other prop- 
erty of the department. Reverence, obedience to authority, sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and afflicted, and kindness to companions 
and to dumb animals should be taught. 


Fifth Grade. 

‘*Show the advantage of reading good books. Discuss the subject 

of forgiveness, the apology, discipline, temperance, courage, duty. 
Endeavor to create high inspirations, through talks, readings, memory- 
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gems, and maxims. Endeavor to make the school-room beautiful, as 
pleasant surroundings have an influence for good. 


Sizth Grade. 


‘*See suggestions of lower grades. Inculeate lessons of self-control, 
self-denial, proper use of money, generosity, benevolence, reputation, 
manliness. Emphasize the evils of slander, envy, hatred, indolence, 
laziness, of profanity, and other improper language. Explain the 
effects of good and bad habits on character. 

‘‘Talk on good manners. Endeavor to create high ideals. Teach 
importance of giving attention to even the small affairs of life and to 
the happiness of others. Speak of the great influence wielded by 
those noted for honesty and purity of character. ‘‘Ethies of Suc- 
cess,’’ by Thayer, to be recommended to pupils as a helpful book to 
read. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


‘‘In these grades History and Literature furnish abundant ex- 
amples to illustrate the practical value of the instruction given in the 
preceding grades. In connection with Civics emphasize the proper at- 
titude of pupils to school government, as preparation for civic duty.”’ 

Several counties have adopted or adapted the ‘‘Brownlee System 
of Child Training,’’ arranging topics by months instead of by grades. 

THE ORANGE COUNTY PLAN. 

Orange County has a definitely planned course with text refer- 
ences for each grade and subject. 

Discipline. ‘‘The reason for repression and discipline should, as 
far as possible, be made intelligible to those concerned. Secure or- 
der, if possible, without corporal punishment, but secure order and 
obdience at all hazards. In a school room, as in an army, discipline 
is essential to existence. Use every opportunity for moral train- 
ing. ‘It is better to make children good than clever.’ ”’ p. 9. 

History. First Grade. Stories of Daniel, Sampson, David and 
Solomon. Stories of Washington and Lincoln. 

Second Grade. Stories of Jacob, Joseph and Moses. Stories of 
Grant, Garfield, McKinley, Roosevelt. 

Morals and Manners. p. 55, 56, 67, 68, 70, 71. 

‘‘The state law requires ‘instruction in all grades of school and 
in all classes during the entire school course, in manners and morals.’ 

‘‘These subjects are receiving more and more attention and the 
old idea of incidental, accidental instruction is giving place to the 
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idea that something may be accomplished by systematic work along 
this line. 

**The child’s lack of reverence for old age, his boisterousness, 
his ill manners, in fact. his many shortcomings, are usually due to his 
lack of training and to thoughtlessness rather than to viciousness. 

“*Tf the home fails in its great duty of training the child in man- 
ners and morals, then the school must accept this added burden cheer- 
fully, and search faithfully for ways and means to bear it success- 
fully. 

**Suitable stories may be read or told, and discussed. Get the 
pupils to express opinions. Strive in every way to make them think 
about those things that are usually criticised. Without preaching, 
get the pupils to see the view point of others, and show them why 
certain acts are criticised. Impress upon your classes that kindness 
and good will to others are the greatest factors in forming character. 

‘*Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.”’ 

‘‘The work outlined may be accomplished quite easily if the fol- 
lowing scheme is used: As eight subjects are suggested for each grade 
one should be taken for each month and five or ten minutes should be 
spent in reading or discussion, two or three times a week. This may 
be made a part of the regular opening exercises or may have a regular 
place on the program. 

**TIn taking up each subject, its application should be made as 
broad as possible. For example, suppose Cleanliness to be the subject 
for the month, then lessons might be given on cleanliness of the body, 
clothes, teeth, nails, school-room, school-yard, desk, mind, speech, etc., 
making nine or more lessons for the month. 

‘*Placing the large topie for the month on the board or causing 
pupils to place it in note-books, and filling in sub-topies as lessons are 
given, may help to give the subject value in the eyes of the pupils. 

‘“This work should be done in every school-room whatever the 
number of grades. In the one-teacher school the teacher may select 
any topic from the entire list, giving it to the whole school for the 
month. In this way eight topics may be taught during the year. 

‘*Tn other schools not having a teacher for each grade, each teacher 
should select topics and treat them in the way mentioned in the last 
paragraph. 

‘<The following books should be in the district library: 
Baldwin’s Fifty famous stories retold. 
Baldwin’s Thirty more famous stories retold. 
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Baldwin’s American book of golden deeds. 
Kufer’s Lives and stories worth remembering. 
Dewey’s Stories for home and school. 
Everett’s Ethies for young people. 
Eggleston’s Great Americans for little Americans. 
‘*Considerable of the material that is appropriate to the topics men- 
tioned has not been referred to by page. Teachers should familiarize 
themselves with the books and use all suitable material from them, as 
well as from other sources. 
First Grade. 
**Cleanliness, E chap. 21; D 7, 10. 
Regularity, E p. 137. 
Kindness, E p. 98; chap. 38; D 53. 
Courtesy, E chap. 31. 
Obedience, E chap. 26; 50 FS, p. 155; 30 FS, p. 54, D 98. 
Truthfulness, E chap. 29; p. 117. 
Punctuality, E p. 137; D 25, 28. 
Neatness, E chap. 21; p. 138; D 22. 
Second Grade. 


‘‘Home, E chap. 35; D p. 22. 
Good Companions, E chap. 39. 
Honesty, E chap. 29, p. 117; LS p. 160; D p. 105. 

Manners, E Chap, 31; D p. 85. 

Cleanliness, E chap. 21; D p. 7, 10. 

Regularity, E p. 137. 

Unselfishness, E chap. 25; GD p. 21, 93; D p. 138, 73. 

Review any topic of first or second grades or teacher supply one. 
Third Grade. 

**Clean Language, D p. 119. 

Kindness, E chap. 38; LS p. 96; GD p. 129; 50 FS p. 87; 30 FS 
p. 62; D p. 66. 
Self Denial, E p. 173; GD p. 21. 
Gentleness, 50 FS p. 12; GD p. 181. 
Truthfulness, D p. 117, 105; E chap. 29, p. 117; LS p. 160. 
Fidelity, 50 FS p. 100; GD p. 98; D p. 160. 
Helpfulness, GD p. 9, 174, 226; E. p. 98. 
Review any topic on previous grades or supply one. 
Fourth Grade. 

‘*Honor, 50 FS, p. 82. 

Usefulness, E chap. 28; 50 FS p. 5, 1382; GD p. 39. 
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Generosity, 50 FS p. 118; LS p. 157; P. 131. 
Reverence, D p. 139. 

Conduct, E chap. 31, 32; D p. 85. 

Home, see second grade. 

Unselfishness, see second grade. 

Review any topic of previous grades or supply one. 


Fifth Grade. 
‘‘Promptness, E chap. 36; GD p. 58, 16, 63; D p. 25, 28. 
Self Control, E chap. 22, 30; 50 FS p. 113; D p. 46, 52, 157. 


Honesty, see truthfulness, third grade. 
Ambition, E chap. 17. 


Perseverance, 50 FS p. 33; D p. 36; stories of Columbus, Morse 
and others. 

Respect, E chap. 20, 21; D p. 104. 

Work, GA p. 26; GD p. 157; E chap. 19, 42; D p. 29, 31, 34. 

Review any topic of previous grades or supply one. 


Sixth Grade. i 
‘‘Self Reliance, E chap. 23; GD p. 34, 16. ‘ 
Thrift, E chap. 22; D p. 41, 42. 
Contentment, 50 FS p. 46; E chap. 16; D p. 166. 
Energy, E p. 117; D p. 194. 
Deportment, E chap. 31, 32; D p. 85. 
friendship, E chap. 34. 
Courage, 50 FS p. 61, 110; GD p. 80; E p. 33, 37, 40, 52, 103; 
D p. 156, 148, 151. 
Review any topic of previous grades or supply one. ‘ 
Seventh Grade. 
‘*Justice, 30 FS p. 100; 50 FS p. 69; story of necklace of pearls 
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Patriotism, 50 FS p. 66, 76, 91; 30 FS p. 3; D p. 173; E chap. 

37, p. 1438. 
Self Respect, E chap. 20, 21. 


Modesty, GD p. 16. 

Hospitality, Story of Baucis and Philemon. 
Tenderness, 50 FS p. 162, 167; GD p. 47, 110. 
Industry, see work, fifth grade. 

Review any topic of previous grades or supply one. ‘ 


Eighth Grade. 
**Self Education, D p. 35; E p. 64, 156. \ 
Duty, GD p. 44; E p. 187. | 
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Service, 50 FS p. 137; GD p. 9, 24, 54, 167. 

Decision, GD p. 27; 30 FS p. 87; 50 FS p. 75. 

Magnanimity, 50 FS p. 49, 51; GD p. 102. 

Responsibility, GD p. 9, 16, 34. 

Review helpfulness, third grade. 

Review any topic of previous grades or supply one. 

Other topics that may be used are humility, fun, heroism, re- 
sourcefulness, habit, character, skillfulness, cheerfulness, faith, grati- 
tude and merey.”’ 


ELEMENTARY CITY SCHOOLS. 


Special Ways of Promoting Patriotism in the Elementary Schools. 
92% of the principals report special efforts towards the development 
of patriotism. 52% name fiag salutes, flag drills and flag days; 48% 
holiday observances; 30% patriotic songs; 22% literature; 20% pa- 
triotism specialized in history; 18% by lectures and assembly exer- 
cises; 12% by celebrating birthdays of national heroes; 8% biog- 
raphy; 4% memorial exercises; 1 principal names civies, and an- 
other marching, to develop patriotism. 

Individual Responsibilities. 70% of the principals report indi- 
vidual responsibilities assigned to pupils, representing 2% of the en- 
rollment. Monitors for distributing and collecting supplies, 28%. 
Bell ringers, 20%. Helping with the lines, 14%. Captains, 14%, 
which probably means the same as helping with lines. Officers of 
school city or other school organization, 6%. Handling fire appa- 
ratus, 6%. Other assignments named are editing paper, coaching teams, 
yard duty, leader of the band, usher, housekeeper, gate keeper, cus- 
todian of the flag. 

Gambling and Games Prohibited in the Elementary Schools. 42% 
of the principals report gambling in the elementary schools; marbles 
32%, election cards 10% ; cigarette cards 4% ; top spinning 2%. 

84% of the principals report prohibiting games and amusements. 
Marbles 18%; shinny 12%; games of chance 10%; football 8%; 
erack-the-whip 8% ; baseball 6%. 

The Sex Problem in the Elementary School. 35% of the prin- 
cipals report the sex problem in the elementary schools. The sex 
problems reported are: courting, interfering with school work; vul- 
gar notes; self-abuse. 

22% of the principals report some form of instruction in sex hy- 
giene. 56% of the elementary principals report health supervision of 
some form or other. 
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Moral Problems with Boys and Girls by Grades. Girls, grades 
one to four. 50% of the principals report lying and truthfulness as 
the important problem; 35% report theft and honesty; 30% of the 
principals report tattling and gossip as the central problem; 10% re- 
port purity of language and sex problem. 

Girls, grades five to eight. 33% of the principals report ‘‘the boy 
problem’’ as deserving of special attention in these grades; 24% re- 
port vanity ; 6% report clannishness as the most perplexing difficulty. 

Boys, grades one to four. 30% of the principals report the sex 
problem as occurring in these grades; 20% swearing; 8% cleanli- 
ness. 

Boys, grades five to eight. 30% report the sex problem; 18% 
smoking; 6% report disrespect and disobedience. By personal cor- 
respondence and conversation with superintendents and principals 
it is quite clear that the vocabulary for immoral thinking and expres- 
sion is learned in the first three or four grades, and it is just as clear 
that the imagery and ideas come later than the words, and that the 
acts which might be described in terms of the vocabulary come still 
later. This is particularly true in the matter of sex and sex life. 

Changes Proposed by Grammar School Principals. Special classes 
for retarded pupils. A deputy superintendent gifted in moral edu- 
cation. Lecture courses for teachers. Base a course on moral instrue- 
tion on Ten Commandments. Not allowing pupils to take part in pub- 
lie exercises such as tag day. Playground and play supervision. 
Children’s reading and reference libraries. Special teachers for pu- 
pils who aré ‘‘problems.’’ Censorship of amusements. Direct moral 
instruction. Manual training. Sex instruction. Separate schools 
for bad boys and girls. Manual training from 2:30 to 5:00, and do- 
mestie science from 2:30 to 5:00. Morning assembly. Bible reading. 
Religious instruction. Shorter curriculum. Selection of better teach- 
ers. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Individual Responsibilities. 46% of the schools report as assign- 
ing pupils individual responsibilities. 3.9% of the enrollment are re- 
ported as engaged in such activities as officers of clubs, athletic treas- 
urers, librarians, property managers, attending the office, policing the 
fire drill, looking after absentees, teacher substitutes, charge of the 
study room, class monitors, athletic ground monitors, time-keepers, 
bell monitor, athletic manager, managing editor of the paper, captain 
of the team. 
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Particular Vices Attacked and Particular Virtues Emphasized by 
Schools and School Authorities. 54% of the principals report an at- 
tack upon some particular vice. 72% of the schools report smoking 
among the pupils, but only 42% of the principals report an attack 
on this vice. 16% report an attack on drinking; 2% houses of pros- 
titution ; 24% of the principals report stealing as a problem in the 
school, while 8% mention cheating as the particular vice against 
which they have worked. 70% of the principals report emphasizing 
some particular virtue; 28% honesty, 8% truthfulness; 4% loyalty; 
4% temperance; and single cases such as good citizenship, fair play, 
patriotism, ete. 

Gambling and Games Prohibited. 20% of principals report gamb- 
ling among the students. 4% report games prohibited. The forms of 
gambling described are: frequenting pool rooms; saloon games, and 
betting on school games 6%. 

Games prohibited. 20% of the principals report dancing pro- 
hibited ; 12% report cards prohibited; 8% football; 6% pool rooms; 
6% marbles. Other games prohibited: basket ball for girls; matching 
pennies. 

Sex Problems. 28% of the principals report sex problems arising 
in their schools. 14% report some form of instruction in sex hy- 
giene. The sex problems described are: courtship, causing neglect of 
studies; foolish girls hanging around goed-for-nothing town boys; 
‘*the ills the flesh is heir to’’; and problems outside of school hours, 
self-abuse, red light district, shortage of boys. 

Failures. 88% of the principals report failures in the branches, 
with 13.3% of the enrollment failing. 44% report most failures in 
Latin; Algebra follows with 42%; all branches 32%; English 24%; 
History 14% ; Geometry 10%. 

Attempt to Supervise Activities Outside of School Hours, and to 
Promote Charitable Work. 32% report attempts at directing activ- 
ities outside of school hours. 8% exercise supervision over games and 
amusements. 4% supervise teams in out of town and out of school 
games. 4% provide chaperones for picnics and out of school events. 
4% undertake to direct the reading. Single cases: Boys’ Sunshine 
Club; reading room; home study department, walking club. 12% 
report efforts at developing charitable work, such as benefits for 
needy students; collections for national calamities; assisting proba- 
tion officers; ‘‘donation days’’; scholarships; and donating books. 

School Enthusiasms. 66% of the principals report some special 
school enthusiasm. 44% report athletics as the thing of greatest in- 
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terest. This is 6624% of all reporting on special euthusiasm. 16% 
report debating; 6% new buildings; 1 the school paper; 1 basket 
ball; and 1 class spirit. 

Breaches of Discipline and Their Causes. 56% of the principals 
report chief breaches of discipline ; 18% ‘‘eutting’’; 14% whispering; 
12% boisterousness ; 10% tardiness ; single cases of obscenity ; profan- 
ity ; damage to property ; laziness ; disrespect ; hazing ; impudence. 18% 
of the principals specify the lack of home training as the cause of 
breaches of discipline in the school. Other causes mentioned are 
abounding animal life; weather; good health; dare-devil spirit; cold 
rooms; failure to interest pupils; spirit of youth. 

Developing Habit of Succeeding. 38% of the principals mention 
special ways used to develop habits of succeeding, such as encourag- 
ing partial success; selecting subjects suited to each pupil; develop- 
ment of self-control by not marking work at all; by encouraging minor 
successes; praising good work; prevention of carelessness; particu- 
lar attention to lagging students; personal interview; judicious 
praise for honest work; ‘‘life work and success’’ lectures in senior 
year ; close oversight by teachers. 22% of the principals report using 
rewards. 44% punish for irregular attendance. 20% give immuni- 
ties. 14% use some form of school work as school punishment. 62% 
use detention after school as a punishment. 8% inform parents of 
the detention. 

Special Moral Problems of High School Girls and Boys. 38% of 
the principals report on special moral problems of girls of high school 
age. 12% regard the boy question as the most serious; 6% personal 
purity ; 6% school parties; 4% carelessness with companions. Single 
eases of social dissipation; petty thieving; public dances; and cheat- 
ing. 

50% of the principals report on special moral problems of boys 
of high school age. 72% of the principals report smoking among the 
pupils of the school, but 30% only mention it as a special moral 
problem of boys of the high school age. 6% mention vulgarity ; 4% 
drink; and 4% profanity. Single cases such as gambling; clean life; 
cheating ; boisterousness ; ‘‘eollege sport’’; fraternities ; loafing. 

Changes Proposed by High School Principals. 10% of the prin- 
cipals suggest Bible study, Bible reading and devotional exercises. 6% 
propose personal supervision of all student activities. 6% propose 
systematic ethical instruction. 6% suggest student governments as the 
greatest instrument for developing character. 4% suggest education 
of the parents to care for their boys and girls outside of schocl hours. 
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4% suggest daily talks on sanitation, manners and law; 4% instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene; 4% introduction of manual arts; 4% moral phys- 
ical directors. Other suggestions follow: Less nursing of lazy pupils; 
removal of bad influences of town; prohibit Sunday athletics in 
school suits; bring in priests and preachers for instruction after 
school; exclusive high school dances; thorough course in hygiene; or- 
ganize Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.; clean athletics; make the school the 
social center of community. 

Handling the Pool Room Problem. As an example of what a 
courageous and intelligent principal may do to solve specific moral 
difficulties in a community, let me cite the following: 

The pool room problem in a city of 42,000 became very acute. 
There was an ordinance requiring the permission of the parent for 
boys under eighteen years of age to frequent the pool rooms, but this 
in no way lessened the number who frequented these places. The 
principal requested the chief of police to eall together the keepers of 
all the places. With one exception the keepers responded. At this 
meeting the principal laid the following facts before the pool-room 
keepers. Out of 235 failures in subjects for the quarter, the majority 
of them could be clearly traced to time spent in the pool rooms. The 
principal stated that this was to the parents and to the boys an 
economic as well as an educational problem, and asked the co-opera- 
tion of the keepers in controlling and directing the frequenting of 
the pool rooms. With one exception the pool-room keepers consented 
to co-operate with the principal. The following plan was then sug- 
gested: That the permits given by the parents be called in; that the 
requests for privilege to play in the pool rooms be sent by the fath- 
ers to the chief of police; that the chief of police request the school 
records of the boys; that the record be mailed to the parent request- 
ing the permission, and that a second request be mailed to the chief 
of police; that the chief of police then issue a permit to each boy 
and that boys under 18 years of age found in any pool room without 
this permit throws the pool-room keeper and the boy liable to the pro- 
visions of the ordinance. 

The hearty co-operation of the chief of police and the pool-room 
keepers has practically solved the problem for this community. 


COMPARISON OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The data for this table of comparisons were secured from 50 select- 
ed elementary schools from the cities of California, and 50 typical 
high schools. The question list used in gathering the data is as fol- 
lows: 
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REPORT ON MORAL EDUCATION. 
University of California, Department cf Education, 
Berkeley, California. 
Name of school—— Total enrollment 








No. of teachers—— 


Greatest number of pupils assigned to a single class—— Minimum 


No. 





Here followed a table asking: ‘‘ Year or Grade in which given?’’; 
**Total Minutes per Week?’’; ‘‘Number Enrolled?’’; and ‘‘Text?’’ 
for these subjects: Physiology, Hygiene and Health, Physical Culture, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Manners and Etiquette, Civies, 


Music, Literature, Art, Direct Ethical or Moral Instruction.* 


— 
Average number of pupils per teacher................ 35 
Average maximum number in classes.............-00205- 46 
Average minimum number in single class.............. 24 
Schools reporting classes in physiology and hygiene... .54% 
Enrollment in physiology and hygiene................. 16% 
Schools reporting classes in physical culture ......... 66% 
Schools reporting manual training..................-- 72% 
Hnroliment in ‘manual Grae... 6060s 60sc ce veee~ hee 38% 
Schools reporting domestic science classes............... 56% 
Enrollment in domestic science............ccccecccees 13% 
Schools reporting lessons in manners and ethics........ 26% 
Enrollment in manners and ethics..............-000- 24% 
Schools reporting classes in Civics .............0cee0. 46% 
8 ee eee ere rer 11% 
Schools reporting work in muSic...................4.- 92% 
neo nent An! WGI ey ot he daa sank Sea mien sien nee 86% 
Schools reporting work in literature.................6.. 78% 
Enrollment in literature classes...........ccccccccccces 75% 
Schools reporting work in art instruction............... 88% 
Enrollment in art instruction classes...........eeeeee0. 81% 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The directing body of the State Teachers’ Association is known 
as the Council of Edueation. In 1909 this Council appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford University on the 
course of study. In their first report to the Council they recommend 
that ‘‘any contemplated readjustments of the course of study of the 
school systems of California must take account of two demands which 
are being insistently urged upon the attention of the leaders of edu- 
cation the country over. 


cen 


[hese have to do with civic and moral training on the one hand, 
and with industrial training on the other. . . . That the Committee 
on Civic and Moral Training be invited to consider the advisability 
of having two sub-committees, one dealing with the topic as applied to 
elementary schools, the other as applying to high schools; that the 
attention of the same committees be respectfully directed to the fol- 
lowing questions, together with any that may occur to them.’’ 

**1. Shall Civies be taught separate from or together with History, 
and in either case what amount of time shall be given to it and what 
form shall it take? 

‘*9 Shall Elementary Economies be taught in the schools, and if 
so, what amount of time shall it have and what form shall it take? 

**3. Shall Ethies, as such, be taught separately in the schools, and, 
if so, what amount of time shall it have and in what form shall it be 
given ? 

‘‘4. Shall Humane Education be taught in the schools, and if so, 
as a separate topic or as a part of other subjects, and in what form? 
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**5. Can Biography be made a greater aid to moral and eivie 
training, and, if so, in what form? 

**6. What practical recommendations can be made in order that 
the ethical values in the several traditional branches of the curriculum 
may be better realized ? 

**7. ITs self-government desirable and feasible in the schools, and, 
if so, what form shall it take? 

**8. Is it possible for the schools to co-operate with religious or- 
ganizations, public playgrounds, boys’ elubs, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and similar voluntary organizations in the furtherance of moral 
and civie training ? 

**9. What inter-relations, if any, exist between health and devel- 
opment work in the schools, and moral and eivie training? 

“10. What practicable methods are to be recommended for the 
co-operation of the school and the home? 

**11. What causes, if any, are there in the present organization 
of the public schools working against moral and civie traiming, and 
how can they be eradicated ? 

**12. How ean the discipline of the schools be made to serve the 
purposes of civic and moral training? 

“13. What are the advantages and disadvantages to moral educa- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘Group Method”’ of instruction? 

**14. To what extent shall the school, the high school especially, 
make use of athletics and social activities in the moral training of 
students ?”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Exta Lyman Casor, 
Member State Board of Education, Massachusetts. 


In Massachusetts there is careful State Supervision but no State 
control of education. Every town is free to plan its own courses of 
study and to use whatever text-books seem to it best. A few studies, 
including the three R’s, hygiene and drawing, are required by State 
legislation, but even in these cases each town can use what methods of 
teaching, books, hours it pleases. In contrast, therefore, with many 
other States, the experiments in Moral Training in our Massachusetts 
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schools have sprung up spontaneously, sporadically, flourishing or dy- 
ing down according to their own vitality and the cultural devotion of 
a nurturing teacher. This fact of legal independence makes the Massa- 
chusetts experiments incomplete ; it also gives to a few of them a char- 
acter surprisingly original and ingenious, 

To describe a few of these promising experiments seems my most 
useful contribution. I therefore say in a single breath what you all 
realize, that every school in the State is in the truest sense giving moral 
training, for no direct lessons in Ethies ean begin to compare with the 
influence of highminded teachers and work sturdily mastered. With 
this in mind, we ean go straight to the specific subject of definitely 
planned moral training. 

In preparation for the Conference of the Religious Education As- 
sociation I sent a note to each Superintendent of Schools in Massa- 
chusetts asking the following questions: 

Do you have ethical lessons regularly in your school? If so, what 
is the method used ? 

How often are the classes held? In what grades? 

What books, if any, are used ? 

Do your teachers have definite times for reading to the class the 
stories of noble lives? 

Are any of the teachers interested in bringing out in detail the 
moral bearing of incidents in history or literature? 

Do you have Junior Citizens’ Clubs or School Cities? 

Please describe in detail any successful or promising experiment in 
Moral Training that you are carrying on in your schools. 

There are 184 superintendents of schools in Massachusetts. Of 
these, 71 answered my inquiries. The majority reported, as I had ex- 
pected, that no ethical lessons were given regularly in schools. 

An extract from one or two letters will give the characteristic atti- 
tude of these superintendents in relation to moral training. 

‘*We do not set apart any definite time for formal ethical lessons. 
Teachers are directed to use their best efforts to improve the many op- 
portunities that occur in connection with regular work in other lines. 
Most of our Readers contain material of great value. Bands of Mercy 
and the paper ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’’ have a strong influence for 
good. In the study of history and geography the dependence of the 
individual upon his fellows is kept constantly before the pupil. He 
is led to see that injustice, dishonesty, oppression, have always, soon 
or late, brought their punishment.”’ 
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**T feel that the schools, more definitely and systematically than 
any other institution at the present time are enforcing the practice of 
‘Ethics. The discipline is on a high plane, and in the schools better 
than in any other place, the children are learning obedience, respect for 
authority and proper conduct toward each other.’’ 

‘“The teacher herself is the greatest moral force, and the ethical 
bearings of history and literature, supplemented by the daily incidents 
of the school, furnish the best material for ethical training.’’ 

In addition to such answers as these, asserting the general ethical 
influence of the school, I find six types of moral training different from 
one another and suggestive of exceilent work that may be applicable 
in other states. 

1. Morning and Birthday Exercises: The most frequent form of 
ethical teaching is related directly to the morning exercises or to histor- 
ical anniversaries and the birthdays of great men. 

It is common to find February noted as a Hero Month and the 
birthdays of Lincoln, Washington, Lowell and Longfellow made oe- 
easions for bringing to the fore their character and service. ‘‘ At 
these times,’’ writes the superintendent of Hudson, ‘‘we emphasize 
strongly the moral side of the iesson, picturing the good and strong 
points in character in such a way as to make the children wish to im- 
itate such men.’’ In Somerville there are twelve birthday commemora- 
tions. In Boston, sixty minutes a week in the first three grades and 
thirty minutes a week in the remaining grades are given to opening ex- 
ereises. The teachers are directed to give instruction in good manners 
and good morals, but to keep strictly free from any allusion to or dis- 
cussion of sectarian subjects. In Georgetown much is made of memor- 
izing poems and sayings. The superintendent gives the teachers a sug- 
gestive list of poems and tells them that an amount equal to at least a 
line a day for the lower grades and two lines a day for the grammar 
grades should be memorized. These poems on the ethical side bring 
out kindness to animals, as in Lydia M. Child’s ‘‘Who Stole the 
Bird’s Nest’’; Patriotism, as in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Arnold von Winkel- 
ried’’; Discipline, as in Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade’’; 
Self-control, as in Emerson’s ‘‘ Voluntaries.’’ Mr. Frost also uses short 
sayings in the opening exercises, such as Burke’s: ‘‘The nerve that 
never relaxes, the eye that never blenches, the thought that never wan- 
ders, these are the masters of victory.’’ 

Another form of morning talk is found in story-telling. In Rock- 
port every teacher is given a copy of ‘‘Guide Right,’’ by Emma L. 
Ballou; and, using the stories of noble deeds in this book, she talks 
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to the class each morning. Other teachers use ‘‘Old Stories of the 
East,’’ by Baldwin. 

‘*Children love stories,’’ writes one superintendent, ‘‘and I am 
fond of telling them, so I frequently tell the children a good story, 
throwing my whole life into the narration. I leave the story to carry 
its own moral and find that it always does. The children remember 
and live and act these stories. Years after the stories are told the chil- 
dren talk about them.’’ 

2. Literature Lessons: Closely associated with the ethical teach- 
ing through morning talks, is the practice in a number of towns of 
giving moral lessons through literature. A carefully planned course 
of this type is found in Brookline. Every grade, from the first to 
the ninth has what is called an Ethical Centre. No child is told the 
secret of the Ethical Centre of his grade, but round it the expert 
teachers group the poetry and literature of the year. The Ethical 
Centres for the nine grades are as folows: 

Grade I. The Love of Home. 

Grade II. Love of Animals and Responsibility for the Care of 

Pets. 

Grade III. Love of One Another. 

Grade IV. The Duty of Self-control. 

Grade V. Courage. 

Grade VI. Obedience. 

Grade VII. Wisdom. 

Grade VIII. Patriotism. 

Grade IX. Service through Character. 

As illustrations of the use of poetry to bring out the ethical mo- 
tive of each grade, I will give a few examples. In Grade IV the verse 
from Emerson’s Voluntaries: 

‘**So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ”’ 
is made the keynote of the year. With it are associated the poems of 
‘“Casabianca’’ by Mrs. Hemans, ‘‘Jaffar’’ by Leigh Hunt, ‘‘Ex- 
celsior’’ by Longfellow, ‘‘ Fidelity’? by Wordsworth, ‘*orbearance”’ 
by Emerson. Gradually, without direct words, the impression of the 
need and the strength of self-control sinks in. 

One day a building next to the school was being torn down and 
the absorbing process was visible from the Fourth Grade windows. 
But the children were reminded that 
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‘*When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, I ean.’ ”’ 
and they turned their eyes back steadfastly to their books. 

In the Ninth Grade, epics of chivalry are the staff for reading. A 
special interest is awakened in studying Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the 
King’’ in connection with the Abbey pictures of Sir Galahad in the 
Boston Publie Library. One day when I visited the school the class 
was eagerly discussing the character of Marmion. ‘‘Was he a good 
or a bad man?”’ 

**The children always feel the Ethical Centre which we are study- 
ing,’’ said the principal of the school, ‘‘though I never speak of it 
directly.”’ 

3. School Incidents: In the primary grades at Lynn and Everett, 
and in all the grades at Whitman and Adams, definite lessons in 
moral training are associated with school incidents. In Lynn these 
lessons are given for fifteen or twenty minutes daily in Grades I and 
II in Everett, Whitman and Adams thirty minutes a week. : 
Kindness to one another, and to animals, Truthfulness, Good Work, 
Generosity, Politeness, Keeping one’s Promises—are among the sub- 
jects taken up. The lessons are largely conversational and meant to 
draw out the child and to guide him. The Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Lynn writes that she feels a danger that prescribed les- 
sons may appeal to a child’s intellect rather than to his conscience, 
and she is planning to connect these ethical lessons more and more di- 
rectly with incidents of everyday school life. In Seekonk district a 
somewhat different practice is followed. At least one ethical subject 
a week is taken up and is used as a language lesson. There is first a 
talk on the subject, then a written paper about what has been said. 
The subjects are often suggested by something that has happened in 
school. The superintendent writes: ‘‘I have found this a very satis- 
factory way of dealing with ethical instruction.”’ 

In Lowell, twenty-five minutes a week directly after the devotional 
exercises, are devoted to ethical instruction. 

In a number of other towns plans for ethical instruction through 
story-telling and language lessons are under way. 

4. School Citizenship: What I have ealled broadly Sehool Cit- 


izenship is the focus of moral training in a number of Massachusetts 
towns. The form of such school civies varies largely. Several towns 


have adopted, in one or more schools or grades, the School City in the 
form devised by Mr. Wilson Gill. With one or two exceptions it is 
reported as successful. A Boy Scout movement has just been started 
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in Adams. In Hyde Park each grammar school has in connection 
with it a Civie League. This League devotes itself to keeping the 
grounds of the School clean, to beautifying them with flower beds, to 
making home gardens, and to develoning lovaltv te the school and 
community. Last year over 600 children had such gardens in their 
homes, and the playgrounds of five grammar schools were made at- 
tractive with shrubs and fiowers, 

In Belmont the High School students have a Study Room League 
and eontrol their own eonduet in the Study Room during school 
hours. This plan of self-government has been in operation success- 
fully for ten years. In Lowell and in Brookline Junior Citizen Leagues 
have devoted themselves to the care of cleanliness of the school rooms 
and the school grounds. In Brookline the children of one Grammar 
School have kept the grounds free from litter and papers, and they 
report each week on the thousands of bits of paper that they have 
picked up with their spiked sticks. In Lowell the children of the 
3artlett School have formed a Club which takes the following pledge: 

‘*T will not injure any tree or shrub. 

I promise not to spit upon the floor of the schoclhouse nor on the 

sidewalk. 

I pledge myself not to deface any fence, neither will I seatter pa- 

per or throw rubbish in public places. 

I will always protect birds and animals. 

I will protect the property of others as I would my own. 

I will promise to be a true loyal citizen.’’ 

5. The Centre of Peace. The Massachusetts Branch of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League has begun to put together an ethical outline 
for the grammar grades, the central motive of which is the subject of 
Internaticnal Peace. Thirty-six public school teachers from Chelsea 
and Malden have prepared an outline appropriate to each of the nine 
grades. The Committee in charge of this subject is one composed of 
School experts from Massachusetts towns. A few suggestions from this 
outline will show the character of the plan. 

Grade I. We feel that this subject should inelude respect to el- 
ders, obedience to parents and teachers, kindness to playmates and 
animals, and respect for property. ‘The idea of the brotherhood of 
man may be developed by stories of children in other lands. We sug- 
gest that the children often repeat the Band of Merey pledge. 

Grade IV. Care of School rooms, homes, streets. Tell about Will- 
Penn, Roger Williams, Clara Barton. Accent the nearness of na- 
tions as brought about by steamboats, railroads and telegraph. 
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Grade V. Tell as simply as possible the story of the Hague Con- 
ference. Show how the settling of trouble by referring it to a third 
party is like having an umpire at a ball game to settle disputes, instead 
of stopping the game when a question arises and fighting it out. 

6. The Progress System. An original and interesting device for 
ethical teaching has lately been devised by Miss Marian K. Brown 
and is at present being tried in one of the Boston schools. It is ealled 
the Progress System. The letters of the word ‘Progress’ are used in an 
acrostic to represent a virtue which the children can win. 

Purpose, 

Right thinking, 
Originality, 
Good judgment, 
Resoluteness, 
Energy, 
Self-control, 
Self-confidence. 

The teacher opens the series of lessons by telling her class that 
there are three kinds of boats in the world and three kinds of people. 
One is the ferry or wharf boat that has to be tugged by another 
boat, just as some people have to be pulled ahead by others. Another 
is the sail boat that gces well only when the wind in favorable. This 
boat is like people who depend on praise; but the third boat goes of 
its own inward power. It is the steamboat, which like strong and effi- 
cient people can make steady progress in spite of rough seas and unfa- 
vorable winds. 

The class then decides to be like the steamboat, adopts the Progress 
system and chooses one of the qualities named above for that of the 
day. Resoluteness, for example, is chosen and written on the black- 
board. The children are encouraged to show this quality, and from 
time to time they write the name of some historical or present-day 
example of this quality next the word resoluteness. For one lesson 
the teacher writes a list of adjectives like the folowing: Agreeable, 
jealous, happy, mean, discontented, generous, ill-temptered, cheerful. 
The pupils copy this list, puttmg those qualities which they like in one 
column and those they dislike in another. The undesirable qualities 
are written in pencil so that they may be rubbed out when the pupil is 
free from that particular fault. 

Another day the pupil wil!l print the acrostie in colors for a draw- 
ing lesson and add his favorite quotation. 

With children of Grade I tc IV a simpler acrostic is used. 
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Patience, 

Right thinking, 
Orderliness, 
Good behavior, 
Readiness, 
Effort, 
Self-control, 
Self-dependence. 

Bach child’s name is written on the board, and they are given 
stars when they habitually show any one of the qualities in the acros- 
tic. For one lesson the teacher shows the children a prism and teaches 
them they must put it in the sun before the spectrum colors will ap- 
pear. She then places a dark cloth over the prism and the disappointed 
children notice that the light cannot shine through. The teacher then 
tells them by winning the qualities in the Progress acrostie they will 
let the light shine through their lives as the sun lights up the colors on 
the prism. 

To sum up. Interest in more direct ethical teaching is certainly 
on the increase in Massachusetts. In addition to schools which already 
give ethical teaching, several superintendents report the need of such 
teaching, though they are not yet clear what form it should take. 
Several Normal Schools and a number of High Schools are giving defi- 
nite courses in ethics. The line of advance in public school ethical 
teaching in Massachusetts is closely linked to the strong and increas- 
ing interest in public health, city planning and house-keeping, voca- 
tional education, preparation for citizenship. The State is awake to 
these needs; they cannot be realized without ethical teaching which 
is vivid, unsentimental and associated with responsibility on the part 
of the pupils. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rosert L. Suaciz, Px.D., 
President South Dakota Siate College, Brookings. 


In 1905 our State Educational Association adopted the following 
resolution: 

‘Whereas a sound morality is the very foundation of a truly 
progressive society and of a healthy public opinion, we recommend 
that systematic ethical instruction be a part of the course of study in 
our publie schools. We believe that this instruction should be en- 
tirely divorced from partisan or sectarian bias and founded on the 
broad basis of Christian ethics.’’ A committee of fifteen was then 
appointed to prepare a course of study to guide teachers in giving 
‘*systematie ethical instruction.’’ This committee compiled, for the 
publie schools of the state, a suggestive outline, which has been re- 
placed by Mrs. Cabot’s ‘‘Ethies for Children.’’ This work was 
adopted a year ago, at the meeting of the County Superintendents 
at Lead, and a copy ordered to be placed in every publie school in 
the state. This movement, inaugurated and efficiently conducted by 
Superintendent Ramer, antedates by one year the meeting in London 
that led to the International Moral Edueation Congress. 

The object of this paper is to present the conditions that obtain 
in our state in the year 1910 and the present opinion of our teachers 
in regard to the best methods of promoting the general moral tone 
of our schools. To the superintendent or principal of every city and 
village school in South Dakota, as well as to every county superin- 
tendent, was sent the following set of questions. 

I. What definite provision is made for (1) instruction in morals 
and (2) training in morals, or the application of what is taught? 

II. Which has seemed to be the more effective,—the direct or the 
indirect method of teaching? 

III. Have you tried any new or special experiments in moral 
teaching and training? 

IV. What definite results seem to have come from your efforts? 

V. What suggestion have you to offer that may help raise the 
general moral tone of the schools of our state? 
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Three hundred and seven letters were sent, but only one hundred 
and ten replies were received, thirty-five and six-tenths per cent of 
the total number. 


DEFINITE PROVISION FOR INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


Question Number J, What definite provision is made for (1) in- 
struction in morals and (2) training in morals, or the application of 
what is taught? bears directly upon Section 143 of our school laws, 
which reads as follows, ‘‘Moral instruction intended to impress upon 
the mind of pupils the importance of truthfulness, temperance, 


purity, public spirit, patriotism and respect for honest labor, obedi- 
ence to parents and due deference for old age, shall be given by 


every teacher in the public service of the state.’’ This section was 
enacted by the legislature of 1907. 

To this query, forty-six teachers replied that in the schools under 
their jurisdiction either no provision was made for instruction in 
morals, or that nothing definite has been done. Noi one of these 
answers gave the least intimation as to whether the provisions of the 
law are being carried out or not. Twenty-nine answers indicated 
that while no definite policy is pursued, advantage is taken of every 
situation affording an opportunity for emphasizing moral conduct. 

This attitude is explained in the following extracts from the re- 
plies. One teacher writes thus: ‘‘We have no definite plans for 
moral instruction except short talks on kindness, courtesy, truth, 
honesty, purity, courage, patriotism, etc., and the indirect emphasis 
of good morals whenever the opportunity occurs. We train our 
pupils in morals by requiring them to live up to good moral stand- 
ards while in school.”’ 

Another writes: ‘‘I have no regular period on my program for 
moral instruction. But every period brings its instruction in morals. 
Our school room is our world. We aim for good citizenship in all 
our school recom dealings. Honesty, purity, bravery, and justice, 
offer in all work the ideals we desire. The training comes through 
constant application throughout the day’s routine.”’ 

Of the total number of replies received, forty-two per cent indi- 
eates that nothing in the line of ethical instruction is offered, and 
twenty-six per cent indicates that while no definite policy is pursued, 
this field is by no means neglected. The remaining thirty-two per 
cent of the letters indicates that a definite policy is being pursued. 
About one-third of this number of teachers state that they have be- 
gun the use of the manual adopted by the county superintendents. 
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Two of the letters so strongly appealed to me that I must quote 
from them. ‘‘As a basis for this work we used the Minnie George 
Books in ‘‘Ethies.’’ In September and for six weeks thereafter the 
subject taken up was ‘‘kindness.’’ A motto was cut out from paper 
by the children, mounted upon some contrasting colored cardboard 
and placed in the room where it could easily be seen. For morning 
exercises this subject was taken as a topie of conversation; stories 
to illustrate were told and reproduced by the children, and pictures 
showing kindness were collected by them. The topic was divided 
into ‘‘kindness at home, at school, on the street, to animals, ete.’’ 
Stories of great men were given, and it was truly wonderful to see 
the interest manifested throughout the entire school system in this 
training. Among the other topics studied and talked of were cour- 
age, obedience, charity, cleanliness, helpfulness, six weeks being the 
time allotted to each. I personally visited homes in which I knew 
children needed this training and parents assured me that the train- 
ing along these lines had been effective. I sincerely believe that the 
moral tone of our sechocls has been raised.”’ 

From the second letter we read as follows: ‘‘I have given talks 
at times upon moral subjects, and I believe with some influence, try- 
ing to show young people in high school the importance and bearing 
of ideals on life. The development of manly character through in- 
tense effort, has been brought to their attention by such instances 
as Edison, Bryant, Chatterton, Wagner, and Pascal. I have tried 
to show them that manly character cannot be developed by weakness 
in yielding to temptation, ete.”’ 


DIRECT OR INDIRECT METHOD. 


Question Number IT. Which has seemed to be the more effective, 
—the direct or the indirect method of teaching? 

The answers to this question were generally concise. Sixty-six 
consider the indirect method of teaching more effective; four favor 
the direct method; twelve can sometimes produce better results by 
the use of one, while at other times they find the other more ef- 
fective, but in this group the weight of testimony favors the in- 
direct method; twenty-six teachers make no suggestion; and a few 
answers were so vague as not to permit of classification. 

While the weight of evidence favors the indirect method, some 
teachers are positive that in their hands the direct method produces 
more satisfactory results. Here enter in two important factors,— 
the personality of the teacher and the age of the pupil. 
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A few of the answers may be of interest. One teacher writes, 
‘‘Both methods have been used with about equal success, the former 
as a preventive, the latter as a cure where evil had already arisen.”’ 

Another says: ‘‘It is my opinion that the greater good can be 
obtained by the indirect method. Hinsdale puts it this way: ‘The 
child protects its inner individuality against effacement by external 
authority, by taking an attitude of rebellion against stories with 
an appended moral.’ This seems to be the idea prevalent among 
the teachers but I find that in the first, second and third grades 
there is definite instruction at the morning exercises and at this 
period in school life this type is all right. The higher grades are 
reached through the ideals gained from books read to them, and 
from characters in history.’’ 

From another letter we read: ‘‘I believe that results in my case 


show that indirectly teaching morals is much more effective than: 


any direct method of making any special study of the subject. In 
fact, I believe that continual harping on such subjects together with 
required study on the part of the pupil is likely to bring results ex- 
actly opposite to those expected.”’ 


SPECIAL EXPERIMENTS. 


To question Number IIT, ‘‘Have you tried any new or special 
experiments in mora! teaching and training?’’ the answers were gen- 
erally brief, eighty-six replies indicating that no new or special 
methods had been tried. The remaining twenty-four replies stated 
that various special methods had been resorted to. 

Some of these are as follows: ‘‘We have tried the direct meth- 
od of moral instruction by the study of the lives of great Biblical 
eharacters. We did not see any results hoped for in the conduct 
of those in the class. We also tried student government or self 
government in our high school. It proved a failure. There was 
no improvement in morals in the high school.’’ 

‘‘One of the special experiments I have tried was to have each 
pupil come to school prepared with a story which contains a good 
moral. The moral teachings must be hidden and the other pupils 
have to find them.’’ 

‘“‘T have tried many special methods. I have taken the boys in 
as partners in keeping the outbuildings clean and unmarked. When 
not well kept by the janitor the boys and I do the work. I have 
helped both boys and girls to clean and revarnish old desks and 
their prevalent abuse is stopped. I have spoken and raised my hat 
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to every high school girl on the street and have asked every pupil 
to speak to me.’’ 

‘‘In severe cases I have taken special individual methods such 
as prohibiting their association on the play ground or school room 
for a certain length of time. With one boy we tried lecturing, sus- 
pension, and other means, all to no avail. I organized an orchestra, 
knowing him to be fond of music, and made him my first cornet 
player. I required him to stop some of his practices and his deport- 
ment and habits were much better. Think the lessons will be last- 
ing, for he is doing well. I am now making one of my dilatory, 
tobacco habit boys my drummer for school dismissal and orchestra 
in order to redeem him. We are working on another through ath- 
letics. We try to have him drop tobacco, drink and outside-of- 
school profanity so as to belong to our first basket ball team.’ 

‘“We try to avoid that everlasting ‘‘don’t.’’ We find that by 
keeping the student working both mentally and physically and by 
working with him both on the play ground and in the schoolroom 
we come to know him thoroughly and to a great extent can mold 
him. We thrust a good deal of responsibility upon the students as 
captains of foot-ball teams, ete., and find by placing a good chap 
who stands well with his fellows at the head of these organizations 
we are able to do a great deal toward raising the tone of the stu- 
dent.”’ 


AS TO DEFINITE RESULTS. 


To question Number IV, ‘‘ What definite results seem to have 
come from your efforts?’’ sixty-nine instructors reported the ob- 
servation of no improvement in the conduct of their pupils, or saw 
but little change. The remaining forty-one observed an improve- 
ment that was marked, varying from ‘‘better principles and less 
discipline’’ to ‘‘splendid results; the children old enough to com- 
prehend seem to have their souls stirred with a desire to be trusted 
and trust-worthy.”’ 

From one letter we read: ‘‘The recognition on the part of 
pupils of the fact that immoral conduct is dishonorable, and that 
only the spirit of fair play and a ‘square deal’ can in the long run 
make people truly successful.’’ 

’ Another writer says: ‘‘I have never failed to see improvement 
in the pupils as a class in the following ways: Higher self-respect, 
honesty in the preparation of their work, freedom from cheating in 
their examinations, a desire so to conduct themselves as to be above 
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suspicion of wrong-doing, a greater regard for politeness and 
courtesy and a greater degree of self-control. Of course this is not 
true of each pupil, but of the high school enrollment as a whole.’’ 

Then in another letter we read: ‘‘Definite results are hard to 
gauge. We have a reasonably frictionless school room atmosphere, 
and a wholesome respect for the cardinal virtues. I cannot speak 
for the constant and future application of the morals taught. Time 
alone can answer such queries.’ 

‘* All our High School boys have quit smoking, I believe. I never 
hear profane language used among them. They are more concerned 
about their school work. They enjoy debating societies, choral 
clubs, orchestra, ete. 

‘**‘T think we cannot tell. We have no means of knowing how 
much moral training was given some of the Illinois legislators.’’ 


SUGGESTIONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

Question Number V, ‘‘What suggestion have you to offer that 
may help raise the general moral tone of the schools of our state?’’ 

While some teachers made no reply to this query, most of them 
showed sympathy and were responsive. Their attitude can be seen 
in the following replies: 

‘‘T should say that more industrial training and opportunity for 
‘construction’ work would tend to oceupy children’s minds help- 
fully and healthfully, to the exclusion of unhealthy thoughts. Oc- 
cupation seems to be the surest thing to rout immorality which 
largely results from idleness.’’ 

‘It seems to me the whole matter depends on the personality 
of the teacher. This personality must inspire respect and faith and 
behind it must be a dynamic strength that will impress high ideals 
upon the growing moral tendencies of the children.”’ 

*‘T am studying and expect to introduce here the boy scout 
movement, for there seems to be little doubt that it has done good 
where it has been tried and would be excellent for a western town that 
is full of scout ideas as well as pool halls.’’ 

‘‘Anything that tends to improve the schools of the state will 
elevate the moral tone. Better teachers, longer terms, neater rooms, 
more good framed pictures, cleaner and more hygienic outhouses, 
more trees, a better kept play ground; these will elevate the moral 
tone. Manual training, singing and the teaching of agriculture 
will elevate the moral tone. I must admit that I cannot understand 
the movement towards formal instruction in morals. I think every 
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lesson in every subject has a bearing in the training of character. 

I believe the book ‘Ethics for Children’ is very suggestive 
and helpful, but I should teach what it includes under the name of 
language work.”’ 

‘‘Teachers do not as a rule understand the opportunities they 
already possess in the daily work of the school room. We have oc- 
easionally put the control of boys about the gymnasium, school 
grounds, school buildings and water closets, into the hands of a 
committee of high school boys with very satisfactory results.’’ 

In the four normal schools and in the institutions of collegiate 
or university rank, the situation can best be described by the fol- 
lowing quotation: ‘‘It is rather difficult to indicate any specific 
thing this institution is dcing in the way of moral instruction. Of 
course every element of the administration and conduct of the in- 
stitution is by intention distinctly moral. Every member of the 
faculty must be thoroughly moral and exercise a moral influence. 
Everything immoral is discouraged not only by the faculty but by 
the public sentiment of the student body. As to formal instruction 
in morals, aside from the incidental and inferential instruction that 
goes with all true teaching, there is little being done.’’ 

In all these institutions, with possibly one exception, stated de- 
votional exercises are conducted by those in charge. In the Uni- 
versity and in the State College, courses in Ethies are given. In 
the State College this work is required of students in the courses 
in general science, home economies and agriculture and is elective 
to other students. 

Personally, I believe that no teaching can be a substitute for 
religious training. The Hebrew race and the Bible have been the 
two mightiest forces in the moral uplift of mankind. In state schools 
for higher education, some money might profitably be spent in hav- 
ing a chapel and chapel speakers who understand and influence 
young men and women. Such speakers must, of course, represent 
all denominations, or, better still, present the tenets of none. But 
why money should be expended for the founding of chairs of every 
science and art and not a dollar be granted for bringing the in- 
fluence of religious leaders and teaching home to our young people 
—at the age, too, when religious instincts are building—is a reason 
difficult to understand. 

At the State College, we have decided that at least, Biblical 
literature can be utilized for its cultural and indirect but inevitable 
moral value; that we are as free to point out the inspiring and in- 
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structive literature of the Bible as to use the writings of heathen 
or agnostic poets. If we reveal the epic beauty of the Iliad or the 
philosophy of the Koran, we may also indicate the epic grandeur 
of Job or the sad philosophy of Ecclesiastes. 

But I believe that the school must become more and more a 
workshop and a social center. In the past, and in too many schools 
of the present, the subjects and methods have been only those of 
the professions, not of the trades. We have emphasized scholar- 
ship rather than work and service. ‘‘Knowledge for the sake of 





knowledge”’ is still a motive power. 
TEXAS. 
MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF TEXAS 


W.S. Surton, LL.D., 
Dean of the Department of Education, University of Texas, Austin. 


I. PLAN OF THE INQUIRY. 


To obtain as accurate data as possible a questionnaire upon the 
subject of the survey was prepared, and copies were distributed 
among the municipal school superintendents, and presidents and 
principals of state institutions. Following are the ten questions 
that were submitted: 

1. Describe comprehensively the formal instruction in morals 
given in the several grades below the high school. 

2. Describe the formal training in morals given in the several 
grades below the high school. 

3. Describe the formal instruction in morals given in the sev- 
eral grades of the high school. 

4. Describe the formal training in morals given in the several 
grades of the high school. 

5. Describe the formal instruction in morals given in the uni- 
versity, college, or normal school of which you are the executive 
head. 


6. Describe the formal training in morals in the university, col- 
lege, or normal school of which you are the executive head. 

7. Describe the incidental instruction in morals and also the in- 
cidental training in morals that obtain in your school or schools, 
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giving your opinion of the worth of such incidental instruction and 
training as compared with formal education in morality. 

8. Give definite instances of desirable results in moral educa- 
tion that have been attained in your school or schools. 

9. Give an account of any unusual or characteristic feature or 
features of moral instruction or of moral training in your school 
or schools, giving special attention to any experiment or experi- 
ments in this field of education. 

10. What measure; for promoting further progress in moral in- 
struction and in moral training in your schools do you consider de- 
sirable? 

Answers to the questions given above were received from sixty- 
six school superintendents and from heads of ten state institutions. 
The information furnished in these answers constitutes the material 
from which the survey has been made. It is believed that sufficient 
data have been furnished from every section of the state, north, 
south, east and west, to determine with approximate accuracy the 
present attitude of the public schools in Texas towards the prob- 
lem of moral education. It is the purpose of this survey to classify 
and report the facts, and then to submit, without expressing the 
personal views of the writer, the general conclusions which the facts 
themselves seem to warrant. 


Il, FORMAL INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 

In a very great majority of the schools there is no formal, sys- 
tematic instruction in morals as there is in arithmetic, geography 
or other studies. Only in the publie schools of Austin, Beaumont, 
Mineral Wells, San Antonio and Vernon, and in The University 
of Texas is such instruction reported. In the Austin public schools 
there is a prescribed graded course of study, following largely the 
course outlined by The Eugenie Education Society, of England. 
Each teacher is to teach this course, and is to supplement it with 
material found in Comegy’s Primer of Ethics and in other sources. 
One recitation-period in each of the seven elementary grades is set 
apart every week for moral instruction, and teachers are held re- 
sponsible for this work just as they are for that in any other sub- 
ject. In the Austin high school there is a short course in ethics. 
No text-book is prescribed; but various books, together with illus- 
trated material and discussions in class, are employed to develop 
rational notions concerning manners, morals, customs, and laws. 

In the San Antonio public schools there is for the first time this 
year a prescribed course in morals for the pupils in the eight ele- 
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mentary grades; but there is no formal moral instruction given to 
pupils in the four grades of the high school. In Mineral Wells 
moral instruction is given in the first three elementary grades, 
Dewey’s Lessons on Manners, as well as materials for morai lessons 
found in White’s School Management, serving as guides to the 
teacher. In the first three elementary grades of the Vernon public 
schools, also, a course in morals is prescribed. 

In the elementary grades of the Beaumont public schools one 
lesson a week is devoted to the humane treatment of animals, and 
one lesson a week to the disastrous results of the use of tobacco and 
alcoholic stimulants. At one of these periods instruction is given 
upon school regulations which involve civie and moral obligations. 
No formal instruction in morals is given to high school pupils. 

In the Navasota public schools each teacher is required to give 
one lesson a week in morals; but the materials therefor are not pre- 
scribed. In the Comanche schools such instruction occupies ten 
minutes a day; in the schools of the little city of Colorado each 
teacher is required to give two moral lectures a month, while at 
other times stories having moral content may be read to pupils. 

Of state institutions only The University of Texas offers a formal 
course in ethics, which is one of the courses in philosophy, and 
which is taught during the winter term of the academic year. One- 
third of a year’s work in philosophy is required of every candidate 
for the B. A. degree, and many students elect the course in ethics 
to absolve this requirement. 

In the elementary grades of the public schools in Beaumont, 
Clebourne, Dallas, Houston and some other cities and towns, a kind 
of semi-formal instruction in morals is obtained through the use 
of graded memory work, of stories, and of pictures. 

In many schools chapel exercises, sometimes called devotional 
exercises or opening exercises, are conducted daily, and are re- 
ported under the head of formal moral instruction. They can 
scarcely be considered as properly falling under the head of formal 
instruction in morals, however, because they are designed primarily 
to cultivate a reverent, religious attitude of mind, and because they 
are not organized into a definite series of lessons. That they furnish 
instruction in morals is not to be doubted; but their effects may be 
considered as by products, and the instruction, therefore, as inci- 
dental. The same remark may, with propriety, be made concerning 
other religious activity found in the state schools, among which the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A, 
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Sunday schools, and classes for the study of the Bible may be 
mentioned. This phase of the subject is therefore reserved for an- 
other section of the survey. 

Of the seventy-six reports received, about sixty show that for- 
mal, direct instruction in morals does not obtain; in other words, 
morality is not considered a separate, distinct study which should 
be incorporated as such into the curriculum, and in which definite, 
prescribed work should be undertaken. 

Ill. FORMAL TRAINING IN MORALS. 

This topic is easily dismissed, for no prescribed system of moral 
exercises obtains in the publie schools of Texas, and the pupil is, 
therefore, free from performing under guidance each day some par- 
ticular deed or deeds, the purpose of which is to make him a dis- 
tinetly moral creature. 


Iv. INCIDENTAL INSTRUCTION IN MORALS. 

Though there is comparatively little formal instruction in morals 
in the Texas schools, incidental teaching which has an ethical con- 
tent, greatly abounds. Such teaching is in evidence daily in every 
class-room and on every playground. It is frequently found in eon- 
nection with the reading lessons and with those devoted to the 
study of literature. Superintendent P. W. Horn, of the Houston 
publie schools, writes: ‘‘I do not believe that any better method of 
teaching morals can be found than that found in the agency of good 
literature.’’ In addition to the reguiar readers and literary selec- 
tions provided as texts, in almost every school there is more or less 
supplementary reading, and also a library, selected with a view to 
obtaining the best books for children, thereby increasing the op- 
portunities for the pupils to gain, in an indirect, unobtrusive way, 
valuable lessons in human conduct. 

Instruction in morals obtains incidentally in the teaching of his- 
tory, civics, and other human nature subjects. It is generally be- 
lieved that, while the study of any one of these subjects will result 
in the knowledge of its phenomena, and while this knowledge is the 
primary aim, yet, because of the ethical element abounding in a 
subject relating to man, incidental instruction in morals here finds 
a natural, though a secondary, place. 

Moral instruction appears incidentally in chapel exercises, also, 
which are conducted in all the state normal schools and in a very great 
number of public schools, elementary and secondary. In the four 
state normal schools and in nearly all the other state institutions 
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where these exercises are observed. At The University of Texas 
the attendance of pupils is compulsory, as it is in the public schools 
the student attends at his own pleasure. While attendance upon 
chapel exercises is generally compulsory, the pupil would in all 
probability be excused therefrom should he consider attendance 
to be in violation of the law of his own conscience. 

The following statement is from Superintendent R. G. Hali of 
Cleburne: ‘‘Teachers are not required to open school with Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer; but they are told that, if they can do so 
reverently, it will be well for them to have the children repeat one 
of the Psalms, and give the Lord’s Prayer in concert. Beginning 
with only one or two of the teachers two years ago, it has gained 
ground until practically all of them now have this opening service. 
The management of the schools has thought it best not to require 
this observance of sacred things, but to permit it, and to bring gen- 
eral pressure to bear looking to the accomplishment of the desired 
end.”’ 

Concerning this service in the high school Superintendent Hall 
says: ‘‘The chapel period is used for announcements, addresses 
and high class music, ete. The tendency is towards an increase in 
the use of Seripture reading and devotional exercises. A Bible 
reading is not discussed except that a local minister is sometimes 
invited to lead the exercises, and he is not restricted except by 
his own sense of the fitness of things.’’ 

In some high schools morals are incidentally treated at a special 
period reserved for discussion of current events and topics of 
special value to the citizen. A type of this class of schools is found 
in the Hillsboro high school, where attention was paid last year to 
important news of the day, as well as such questions as municipal 
government and the people’s business, the place of the bank in the 
community’s life, the lawyer’s service to his community, ete. 

At the State School for the Blind, the Texas School for the 
Deaf, the State Orphans’ Home, Sunday schools are regularly con- 
ducted, attendance being compulsory. In these schools the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons have been adopted. 

In The University of Texas, by the consent and with the encour- 
agement of the authorities, there are a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and a Young Women’s Christian Association, each with 
a salaried secretary. These associations are strong in membership 
and in religious work. They each conduct religious meetings 
weekly, as well as numerous classes for the study of the Bible and 
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other classes for the study of missions. Near the University campus 
are located The Presbyterian Theological Seminary, an institution 
controlled by the Southern Presbyterian Church; and The Texas 
Bible Chair, which is under the control of the Christian Women’s 
Board of Missions, an organization of the Christian Church. In 
both the Seminary and Bible Chair there are courses of instruction 
in the Bible which are open to the university students and which 
may be counted towards academic degrees. In the neighborhood 
of the University there are also what may properly be termed Uni- 
versity Churches, Catholic and Protestant. The ministers and Sun- 
day-school officers of these churches make continuous efforts to reach 
the student body of the University. 

In the Agricultural and Mechanical College there is a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, its secretary this year being for the 
first time paid a regular salary. He conducts two normal classes 
for the study of the Bible, and the members of these classes instruct 
their fellow-students. There is also conducted regularly a Sunday 
school. Attendance upon the Bible classes and the Sunday school 
is optional. 

In each of the State normal schools there exist a Young Men’s 
Christian Association and a Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and in the Texas School for the Deaf there are a Christian Endeavor 
Society for girls and a Young Men’s Christian Association for boys. 

In the several religious activities described above there is neces- 
sarily given much instruction which relates to morals, for it is re- 
ligion that furnishes one a philosophy of life, which gives the final 
sanction to morals, and which colors conduct. That these activities 
flourish in educational institutions supported by taxation, state and 
municipal, is justified largely on the ground that they make contri- 
butions to the development of the moral revelation of the social 
order. 

Another means by which incidental instruction in morals is 
given, to which the greatest value is assigned by some of the re- 
ports and which is probably everywhere held in high esteem, is the 
example of the life the teacher daily leads before his pupils. What 
he says, may be considered worth while; but what he is, makes his 
words effective. This is the view as reported by a large number 
of school superintendents and is thus expressed by Superintendent 
M. B. Johnson of Sweetwater: ‘‘Incidental instruction comes at 
almost any time, and is the most effective in my opinion. We have 
tried to have it constantly before the children in the form of a 
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really unselfish life in the teacher, a life that is a worthy example. 
All formal moral instruction will fail unless supported by a life 
closely like that of the author of good. The whole thing is in the 
life of the teacher.”’ 


V. INCIDENTAL MORAL TRAINING. 

Incidental training, like incidental instruction in morals, obtains 
in all the schools in Texas. Suzh training is regarded with the 
highest favor. The whole of school life, including the time devoted 
to instruction, recitation, and play, respectively, is believed to sup- 
ply experiences without number which incidentally, yet necessarily, 
result in the formation and development of such habits as should 
characterize a free moral being. The testimony found in all the re- 
ports support this view. There is given herewith only a portion of 
that testimony: 

‘‘TIncidental training is given in the general management and dis- 
cipline of the schools.’’—Principal T. G. Harris, of the Southwest 
State Normal School. 

‘‘Incidental training in morals is constantly given in connection 
with class instruction and discipline.’’—Principal H. F. Estill, of 
the Sam Houston Normal Institute. 

“It is believed that nothing that a child receives from his school 
course will be more profitable, or contribute more to his happiness, 
as well as to the welfare of the community in which he lives, than 
will the habits of self-restraint and self-control which he must learn 
upon the play-ground and in the school-room. Furthermore, a mere 
absence of vice is not sufficient; the pupil must do something. 
Everything that is done in school should have for its direct or in- 


direct purpose the development of morals and the improvement of | 


character.’’—F rom the report of the Cleburne Schools. 

‘*Teachers shall exercise a vigilant care over the general conduct 
and morals of their pupils in the schoolroom, on the playground, and 
as far as possible on their going to and returning from school.’’— 
Regulations of the Gainesville School Board. 

‘*Tnasmuch as the main purpose of all education is the building 
of character, it is incumbent upon teachers... . to secure through 
the daily performance of required school duties, the foundation of 
right habits. Every form of school activities should eontribute an 
important part to the moral development of the pupils. Moral 
training is readily secured through the regular instruction and dis- 
cipline of the school.’’—From the report of the San Antonio Schools. 
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Emphasis, however, is given to a number of agencies for obtain- 
ing in an indirect way, results of moral value, sometimes one agency 
being emphasized, at other times, another agency. Among these 
agencies, which for want of space cannot be described at length, 
are the following: 

1. The honor system, applied to examinations and other school 
tests. 

2. Pupil self-government. 

3. Games and sports, including inter-class and inter-school ath- 
letic contests. 

4. College fraternities and sororities. 

5. Voluntary students’ associations to promote religious, liter- 
ary, educational, economic, social or other activities. 

In the Texas schools there are two marked movements which are 
receiving the encouragement of school men because of the inei- 
dental moral training to be derived therefrom. The first of these 
movements is the constantly increasing attention given to physical 
education, which includes school hygiene, gymnastics, games and 
sports. Sanity of morals, as well as of mind, it is argued, is de- 
pendent to a great degree upon soundness of body. Again it is 
urged that the rational education of children demands a place for 
play, which is a birthright of the child. The physical director is 
coming to be looked upon as one whose work is valued for its moral, 
as well as for its physical, results. 

The second movement is in the direction of pupil self-govern- 
ment. In The University of Texas this plan for the management 
of students is in full and successful operation, and with modifica- 
tions it is found in the normal schools and the high schools of 
Austin, Denison, Houston and some other places. Doubtless in many 
intermediate and primary and secondary schools the management 
is becoming more democratic, as in Beaumont, where Supt. Triplett 
says it is ‘‘placed, as far as warranted by conditions, upon the honor 
system.”’ 

VI. DEFINITE INSTANCES OF DESIRAPLE RESULTS IN MORAL EDUCATION. 

Such results as are given in the reports are of a general char- 
acter. From them the following are selected: ‘‘A better regard 


for property rights, better language, less profanity.’’ ‘‘Several pu- 
‘‘Many have lost a former tendency to unfairness in examina- 


tions, a good school spirit holding most pupils to considerateness 
pils have given up cigarettes.”’ 
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for the authority of the teacher without taking penalties into ac- 
count.’’ 

‘Instances of pupils no longer engaging in cheating, lying and 
smoking, becoming studious, accurate, neat, and remaining in school 
until graduation.’’ ‘‘Greater respect for old age, superiors and 
a great many other results that cannot be estimated.”’’ 

‘*Profanity and vulgarity have to a large extent been eliminated 
and the habit of truthfulness has been formed. Pupils have cor- 
rected evil tendencies and have established good habits.”’ 

**Some boys in the athletic association gained a great respect for 
order and authority. Generally the boys and girls will tell the 
truth; vulgarity is necessarily a thing of the past.’’ 

‘*In twenty-five years, with more than two hundred graduates, 
no criminal charge has ever been brought against any one of them; 
they are among our best citizens, white and colored.”’ 

Among the specific instances reported, these are given: In one 
high school the boys in the football team are said to have learned 
the spirit of fair play and the lesson of how to be a good loser, as 
well as a good winner, it being considered that this training was 
worth far more than all the formal preaching that could have been 
done. Two pupils in another high school were at one time regarded 
by the whole student-body as ‘‘undesirable citizens.’’ The athletic 
associations manifested an interest in these two students, gave them 
a part in the contests, and a marvellous moral transformation was 
the result. In this same school the glee club was equally successful 
in the reformation of another boy. 

In another school, where some boys had been accustomed to 
write improper things upon outbuildings, the principal was unable 
to detect the offenders. At last he made an appeal to the boys of 
the school themselves, asking them if they could not find a way 
to check the evil. The boys, accordingly, organized a kind of pro- 
tective association, discovered the offenders, and dealt with them 
even more harshly than the principal would have done. The boys’ 
association has established a wholesome public sentiment in this 
school, and the principal’s labors have been greatly lightened, for 
the association’s influence is brought to bear in many ways, and the 
school is fast becoming a self-governing body. 

From the University comes similar testimony as to the result of 
the self-government of the students. For example, in an election 
held last spring, the most popular candidate for the most important 


office in the gift of the students was defeated because charges of 
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immorality were made against him. As the result of responsibility 
incidental to self-government, such practices as class rushes, hazing, 
and unseemly parades have been practically abolished. 


VII. EXPERIMENTS IN MORAL EDUCATION. 

Few experiments are reported and they relate chiefly to the 
honor system and the self-government of pupils. In the Denison 
high school an honor board composed of students has been estab- 
lished. The findings of this board are subjected to review by the 
faculty of the high school, one member of the faculty serving also 
as chairman of the board. The plan is proving both popular and 
effective. 

During the sessions of 1909-10 in the Houston high school the 
honor system was introduced in the government of the senior class 
and in the control of pupils in study halls. The results were so sat- 
isfactory that it is hoped the scope of the plan will be extended 
this year. In some of the higher elementary grades also the experi- 
ment has been tried with success. 

In other eities and towns, where the pupils are allowed to par- 
ticipate in their own management, results pleasing to both pupils 
and teachers are in evidence. 


VIII. MEASURES TO PROMOTE FURTHER PROGRESS IN MORAL EDUCATION. 


In response to the question, what measures are to be used to pro- 
mote further progress in morals, the answers indicate that what- 
ever will improve the school in its organization, in its course of 
study, in its methods of teaching and management, and in its di- 
rection of the social activities of students, is to be undertaken as 
a means of moral development, also. 


IX. SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


The conclusions to be stated formally below are founded upon 
a somewhat careful study of the seventy or more reports made by 
the authorities of city schools and of state institutions. No reports 
have been sought from country schools, in which are enrolled pos- 
sibly seventy-five per cent of the children found in the schools of 
Texas. In the rural schools little, if any, formal instruction in 
morals obtains. The great problem confronting the teacher in the 
country schools is how, within the limits of a short school day. to 
conduct thirty or forty recitations in the subjects. of study pre- 
scribed by law. Whatever moral instruction and moral training 
can be given, grows incidentally out of the subjects taught and out 
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of contact of the children with one another and with the teacher. 


It may be safely assumed, however, that the ideals in the realm of 
moral education are practically the same in the country as in the 


urban districts, though in many instances these ideals are not so 
closely held in consciousness and so consciously correlated with 
processes of instruction. As primitive conditions pass away, these 
ideals will be more firmly apprehended and more systematically 
wrought out. 

The conclusions arrived at from an examination of the evidence 
at hand are now set down without discussion: 

1. In the Texas schools there is little moral instruction of the 
formal type, but much that is incidental. 

2. There is no formal training in morals, but in many ways in- 
cidental moral training abounds. 

3. More dependence is beginning to be placed upon the encour- 
agement and proper supervision of games and sports and athletic 
contests. 

4. Voluntary student associations for various purposes are rec- 
ognized as efficient agencies to develop ethical ideals and behavior. 

5. The grounding of school government upon the will of the 
student-body and the development of student self-government are 
furnishing moral training of the most desirable kind, and it is de- 
stroying the traditional belief that the teacher and the pupil are 
natural and mortal enemies. 

6. The value of formal instruction in morals is yet to be de- 
termined; up to the present time the question has received little 
attention. 

7. The non-sectarian use of the Bible and of religious exercises 
has a rightful place in schools supported at public expense. 

8. The enrichment and the re-arrangement of the course of 
study, especially the human nature subjects, and along esthetic and 
industrial lines, and the correlation of the several parts of the course 
of study from an ethical point of view are educational tasks yet to 
be accomplished. 

9. A thorough study of the organization and the equipment of 
the school from a psychological and from a sociological point of 
view will eventually lead to a great many readjustments that will 
promote progress in morals. 

10. The election of school superintendents, principals, teachers, 
college professors and college presidents only upon the basis of 
merit, and not for political or sectarian reasons, will guarantee to 
our schools increased power in the development of moral life. 
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WASHINGTON. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


By Proressor NorMan F. CoLeMAn, 


Head of Department of English, and Dean of College of Liberal Arts, 
Whitman College. 


The information and most of the suggestions given in the follow- 
ing report were received from some thirty teachers scattered through 
six or seven counties in various parts of the state. I sent letters to 
fifty public school teachers and to eight private school teachers. From 
the former I received twenty-nine replies and from the latter, four. 
My report will deal mainly with the work of the public schools as 
represented in replies these teachers gave to a list of nine questions. 

First, ‘‘Has moral instruction a definite time in your program? 
If so, how much?’’ Twenty-one teachers, nearly seventy per cent, 
answered no. Four teachers gave one period a week. Two gave 
some time every day. Two others gave some regular time but only 
with primary and intermediate grades. 

Second, ‘‘Are you using a text book?’’ Twenty-eight answered 
no. One teacher was using a book called ‘‘Heart Culture.’’ 

Third, ‘‘What books of supplementary reading have you found 
helpful?’’ This question was usually unanswered. A number of 
teachers gave the names of helpful publications, a list of which is 
appended to this report. 

Fourth, ‘‘What special difficulties have you encountered?’’ The 
most significant replies were the following: ‘‘The irregularity of 
the work results in lack of interest among the pupils;”’’ it is difficult 
to avoid the professional ‘preaching’ tone and manner;”’ ‘‘teachers 
are not deeply interested in the work ;’’ ‘‘there is little time ;’’ ‘some 
‘heathen’ parents are suspicious that some religious teaching is be- 
ing attempted ;’’ ‘‘text book methods of moral instruction meet with 
ridicule. ”’ 

Fifth, ‘‘ What interest have the pupils taken in this as compared 
with their interest in regular school work?’’ Eight teachers reported 
greater interest, with some qualifications to which I will refer later. 
Two said that interest was about the same. And two replied that it 
was less than in the ordinary school work. 
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Sixth, ‘‘What use do you make of the Bible; (a) in religious in- 
struction, (b) in moral instruction, (c) in literary instruction?”’’ 
Eight teachers reported no use of the Bible, four some incidental use 
in moral instruction and eighteen some use in literary instruction, 
mainly through selections in the readers. 

Seventh, ‘‘What special moral use do you find in the general 
studies of your pupils?’’ Replies to this indicated a fairly wide- 
spread opinion that, if well taught, these studies develop in the pupils 
such virtues as honesty, industry, and self-reliance; but they ex- 
pressed no clear faith in definite moral gain from general studies. 

Eighth, ‘‘What studies seem to you to have the highest ethical 
value for your pupils?’’ This revealed a strongly preponderant opin- 
ion in favor of literature and history; over seventy-five per cent 
voted for the former and over sixty-five for the latter. 

Ninth, ‘‘Do you think that more should be done to provide sys- 
tematic moral instruction in our schools? If so, should it be (a) in- 
direct in method, through the teaching of ordinary subjects, or (b) 
planned in a form of regular lessons, making a graded course of 
moral instruction?’’ Twenty-five teachers out of twenty-nine said 
that more should be done. Of these seventeen thought the method 
should be indirect. Eight thought this insufficient and believed that 
a distinct course should be planned. 

The replies to three of these questions seem to me of special sig- 
nificance. The answers to the first indicate that the teaching of 
morals and manners prescribed by the state board is unsatisfactory 
in practice. Lacking in definiteness and regularity, such teaching is 
likely to be undertaken in a halfhearted manner and is easily 
crowded out by the pressure of ‘‘regular’’ work. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the silence of many of the teachers consulted ; it is 
probably fair to suppose that of the twenty-one teachers who made 
no reply to my letters nearly all are doing nothing in the way of 
regular moral instruction. Passing to the last two questions, we find 
clearly indicated a widespread conviction that more systematic moral 
instruction should be given, that this should be indirect, and that the 
best opportunity for such instruction is in the teaching of literature 
and history. 

The four private schools which responded to my enquiry are all 
under strong religious influences. In them the Bible is used more 
extensively, and in three of them regular courses of religious in- 
struction are given. Perhaps the most suggestive replies were from 
the head of a large and thoroughly representative Catholic school. 
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His church would not think, he said, of distinguishing moral from re- 
ligious instruction. Instruction in the doctrines of the church is 
supplemented by occasional discussion of moral problems arising in 
connection with literature or history, but the main dependence for 
moral guidance in thought and conduct is upon what he ealled 
‘“‘the practice of religious.’’ By this he meant engaging in various 
devotional exercises and especially going regularly to confession. 
Here a boy’s personal problems are dealt with, he said. in a rela- 
tion of absolute confidence, by a man of experience and training who 
could give the boy just the sympathy and counsel that he needed 
at the time. 

Here we find recognized a fact that is clearly fundamental. In 
every moral crisis two things are likely to be needed, light and power, 
the enlightenment of the mind and the strengthening of the will. 
That moral instruction as well as training is needed will be readily 
acknowledged. Probably all teachers have had to do with cases of 
petty thieving, lying, cheating, and private revenge where it was 
sadly evident that there was moral darkness as well as moral weak- 
ness. Boys and girls need to be taught to think right in moral crises 
as well as trained to do right; it would be folly to expect the one 
without seeking also the other. 

Most of my correspondents felt this great need of enlightening 
the pupils’ minds in matters of moral conduct, but they feared cer- 
tain dangers in systematic moral instruction. If these could be pro- 
vided against the way seemed clear. In the first place, what is called 
‘*preaching’’ must be avoided. This I take to mean the dealing with 
moral questions externally and at long range, together with the rais- 
ing of moral issues that are artificial in having no immediate relation 
to the pupils’ experience. Whoever will guide the young out of 
moral darkness must be sensitive to feel peculiar needs of help and 
to recognize feeble or mistaken strivings after good; he must have 
trained insight into young lives, and personal familiarity with the 
dispositions of the children to be instructed. In the second place, 
moral instruction, especially for younger boys and girls, must be con- 
erete. Here above all, 

‘Truth in closest words may fail 
While truth embodied in a tale 
May enter in at lowly doors.”’ 
Young boys and girls are not ready for the study of ethics. To ex- 
ercise their minds in making fine ethical distinctions will result in 
weariness, priggishness, or mere sophistical cleverness. In the third 
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place, practically all depends upon the teacher. As one of my cor- 
respondents says, ‘‘It is a farce for the teacher who shows dishon- 
esty in little inter-school matters, for example athletics, who has in- 
correct habits, and who ridicules, scoffs at, or is indifferent to mat- 
ters of religion or morality, a teacher who does not stand for pure 
manhood and womanhood, to attempt to gain moral advancement for 
his pupils.’’ It seems sometimes that we must wait till we have bet- 
ter teachers before we can hope to have our boys and girls instructed 
in morals. Yet we know that to do this is to prevent all progress; for 
teachers are only grown up pupils who carry into their present work 
some of the bad ways of thinking and doing that they learned in 
school. Dishonest teachers are after all relatively few, and in any 
case we must do the best we can with the kind of teachers we have, 
so that we may have better in the future. 

Coming now to the ways in which we may achieve practical 
progress in the near future I have two suggestions to make. First, 
the subject matter and methods of our teaching in reading and his- 
tory need to be revised. To quote from another teacher, ‘‘More of 
the selections in our readers should stir up a moral issue.’’ Here is 
a great source of vital interest in literature; the deadening effect 
of selfishness in Macbeth appalls, the charm of womanly truth and 
dignity in Portia enchants, and both are closely akin to moral pro- 
cesses that may be observed in neighbors and schoolmates. Our text- 
books of history, too, can well afford to deal less fully with military 
tacties and lists of important dates, and more with worthy men and 
women in stress of action and strain of endurance. The kind of man 
Robert E. Lee was is more vitally significant than the way the op- 
posing troops were ordered at Gettysburg. 

Second, we need a standing committee of the State Educational 
Council on Moral Instruction which shall investigate and propose 
from year to year lines of progress in moral instruction and training. 
Such a committee should have a small appropriation each year for 
sending to all the teachers circulars of information, giving (for ex- 
ample) lists of ‘‘supplementary readings with material for helpful 
discussions.’’ Many teachers are ignorant of the material now avail- 
able, and it is certain that in magazine and book form many valuable 
helps will be published from month to month and from year to year. 


Such a committee as I suggest could do much toward putting moral 
instruction in this state on a basis of systematic and progressive ef- 


ficiency. 
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List of publications reported as useful in moral instruction: 

Aesop’s Fables, Black Beauty, Character Building, Ethies for 
Young People, Leaders of Men, Merry Animals, Moral Training for 
High Schools, (published by the University of Wisconsin) ; Our Dumb 
Animals, Pushing to the Front, System of Child Training, (by Brown- 
lee) ; Thompson Seton stories, The American Boy, The Little Colonel 
Series, The True Citizen, The Youth’s Companion. 


WISCONSIN. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN CERTAIN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, PH.D., 


Professor of Ethics in the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Systematic moral instruction in the publie schools of Wisconsin 
is confined, almost exclusively, to the high schools. It is with these, 
therefore, that the following report will deal. The state has no 
legal provisions concerning moral training or instruction in the 
schools, and all that has been done here has accordingly been done 
upon individual initiative. 

The present movement in Wisconsin began in the year 1908-09 
with the introduction of systematic courses in moral instruction 
into two high schools. In 1909-10 the total number had risen to 
five. This year the number is eight. The course is open only to 
seniors, is elective, and, with two exceptions, no credit is granted 
toward graduation. A minimum of thirty-six periods is devoted to 
the work, the class meeting usually once a week throughout the 
school year. The total attendance is about 250, being the great 
{almost the overwhelming) majority of those to whom it is open. 
Boys elect as freely as do girls. Where there is more than one di- 
vision in the same school, boys and girls are taught in different di- 
visions. Fourteen teachers are engaged in the work, seven of them 
being men, in every case the principal. 

The method by which the class is conducted is, without excep- 
tion, the ‘‘Round Table,’’—informal talks and discussions, led by 
the teacher, supplemented at times by the reading of papers pre- 
pared by the pupils. At any given hour the subject for the next 
meeting is presented in outline by the teacher so that the members 
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of the class may have an opportunity to give it some thought be- 
fore it is discussed. They are thus expected to do some work of a 
more or less definite kind outside of class, and in most schools a 
certain amount of such work is required. The class discussion is re- 
ported as being always vigorous—at least after the first few meet- 
ings—and as often excellent in character. 

The class work is based in one school upon Jenks’ Life Questions 
for High School Boys. Otherwise it is based upon a manual en- 
titled Suecess (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, High School 
Series, No. 7), by F. C. Sharp. The first half of the latter book 
deals with the means to success, without attempting to define the 
fundamental terms. The purpose of this plan is, of course, to en- 
list the interest of every student in the subject from the start. In 
the second part the attempt is made to aid him in determining the 
nature of true success. The method employed is to present to the 
pupils upon mimeographed sheets of paper a series of questions, 
sometimes based upon a classic treatment of the subject, such as 
Aristotle’s discussion of friendship, sometimes appealing directly 
and exclusively to their own experience and observation. Notes for 
the teacher are provided, and it is not expected that the book itself 
will come into the hands of the pupils. 

The end aimed at is to produce (in the words of Thomas Arnold) 
moral thoughtfulness, in the belief that this will tend to develop 
moral enthusiasm. More specifically the ends are: (1) To train 
the pupil in power to determine what is right and what wrong; (2) 
to train him to trace out the effects of his actions, direct and in- 
direct, upon himself and others, the effects in the way of happiness 
(in the ordinary sense of that term), and upon personality, espe- 
cially character; and furthermore to develop his power of realizing 
these effects; (3) to enable him in other respects to see his pro- 
posed conduct whether right or wrong, in its true nature; e. g., to 
see that certain wrong courses are cases of cowardice, others of 
“‘sponging,’’ others again of treachery or cruelty; (4) to train him 
in the technique of meeting or avoiding temptation; this includes 
methods of developing his own character, e. g., of acquiring self- 
control. 

In the city of Two Rivers, a course is also being conducted for 
freshmen in American biography. and another for sophomores on 
contemporary movements for civic and social betterment. 

All teachers engaged in this work believe in it and expect to 
make it a permanent part of the curriculum. They report uniformly 
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great interest in it among their pupils, and in a number of cases 
offer evidence other than mere impressions for their belief. Thus 
in one school last year, no time during the school day being avail- 
able, the class met for three-quarters of an hour before the opening 
of school. Practically the whole senior class elected the course and 
continued in attendance to the end. In all schools in which the 
work was conducted last year effects upon the conduct of the pupils 
were discovered by the teachers, showing itself among other ways 
in a better and more intelligent devotion to the school work, and a 
higher sense of honor in athletic contests and elsewhere. 

In addition to the above, two courses are being given in the 
Milwaukee Normal School, one for pupils in the model department 
of the seventh and eighth grades; the other for men students in 
the normal school itself, all of the latter being high school gradu- 
ates. Such courses have been given with some intermissions since 
1903, either directly by President McKenny, or under his super- 
vision. 


In the summer of 1909, largely at the suggestion of Dr. Henry 
Neumann of the College of the City of New York, a state Moral 
Education League was established. At present it does not aim to 
make a propaganda, but rather to afford means whereby its mem- 
bers may get together at stated intervals to discuss aims and meth- 
ods and to compare results. It has brought out some brief and 
carefully selected bibliographies, has made arrangements for loan- 
ing books on moral education to its members, and has other plans 
in view for helping its members in the work. Its membership is 
confined to those who in one way or another are engaged in active 
work in some form of moral education in the state. The president 
is F. C. Sharp of the University of Wisconsin; the secretary is 
Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of Two Rivers. 

Courses in moral education intended for high school teachers 
were given in the University of Wisconsin by Prof. Sharp for three 
successive years beginning with 1900-01. They will be resumed in 
the second semester of this year. A similar course will be offered 
at the same time in the Milwaukee Normal School by President 
McKenny. Courses in this subject have also been given in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Wisconsin for the past two years 
by Dr. Henry Neumann of New York, the second year a course of 
five hours per week with two semester hours credit. At least two 
different courses will be offered in the summer session of 1911. 


ILLINOIS. 


SIGNIFICANT EXPERIMENTS IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


FRANKIIN W. JOHNSON, A.M., 
Principal of the University High School, Chicago. 


Five typical communities of schools have been selected: (1) Mor- 
gan Park, (2) Decatur, (3) Chicago, (4) De Kalb Township High 
School, (5) The University High School. 


IN THE SUBURBAN VILLAGE 

I. Morgan Park, a suburban village of four thousand inhabitants 
just outside the limits of Chicago. 

In the elementary schools the plan instituted by Miss Brownlee, 
in the La Grange School, Toledo, Ohio, is closely followed. A few 
minutes daily is given in each room to instruction according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 

September—-Kindness. To mother, father, sisters and brothers; to 
the aged and helpless; to teachers; to playmates, companions, and 
strangers; to birds, pets, and other animals. 

October—Cleanliness. Of body; of mind; and of language. 


November—Obedience. In the home; at school; to physical law. 

December—Self-Control. What is self-control, and how may it be 
cultivated ? 

January—Work. Its necessity; different kinds of work; what 
work is honorable? 

February—Loyalty. To the home; to teacher and school; to state 
and nation. 

March—Courtesy and Cwility. To parents, teachers, janitor, serv- 
ants; to a body of persons in public assembly ; to inquiring strangers; 
to pedestrians. 

April—Cheerfulness. Why do we like cheerful people? Why do 
we avoid the grumbling and discontented? Value of cheerfulness in 
pain, sickness, or disappointment. 

May—Honesty. How pupils express their opinions of honesty and 
deceit ; honesty in language; its relation to public opinion. 

June—Review, showing that good manners and good morals fol- 
low the possession of these qualities. 

In the high school there is no formal plan for moral instruction. 
Two or three times each week the opening exercises of fifteen minutes 
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are given to talks by teachers and others on ethical subjects. An in- 
teresting feature is the annual supper attended by all the school boys 
at which one of their number presides as toast master and speeches 
are made by the boys, the teachers, and men of the village. At a re- 
cent supper the following topics were discussed: The value of music, 
the school and athletics, impurity. Frequent group meetings are held 
at which matters of moral import are treated in a more intimate man- 
ner than is possible in these larger gatherings. 

These methods have been employed in the elementary and high 
schools for three years. The children of the village are said to be un- 
usually free from immoral practices. To what extent this is due to the 
moral instruction given in the schools it is of course impossible to de- 
termine. Mr. J. H. Heil is superintendent of schools and principal of 
the high school. 

IN A SMALL CITY. 

II. Decatur, a city of about twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

A very interesting experiment in ‘‘motivation’’ is in progress here 
under the direction of Superintendent H. B. Wilson. An article 
describing this appeared in the March, 1909, number of Home and 
School Education, written by Sarah M. Imboden, principal of the 
Oakland School. 

In all the schools the morning exercises furnish occasion for moral 
instruction. Cabot’s ‘‘Ethies for Children,’’ extensively supplement- 
ed, furnishes the basis for these exercises. On four mornings of 
each week in each room there are exercises consisting of songs, stories, 
the presentation of some of the best work of children in the same or 
other rooms, or the reading of some bit of literature suggesting a sig- 
nificant spirit or example. One morning each week an entire school 
assembles for a similar carefully prepared program. Material selected 
from the children’s work of the present semester exhibits clearly the 
remarkable spirit and conduct which result in the schools. It is evi- 
dent that regularity and punctuality in attendance, good deportment 
in class room and corridors, neatness and proper care of the school 
premises, and everything that makes for the well-being of the school 
community are matters cf vital interest and concern to the children. 
An organization of the children with representatives elected from 
their number secures an effective method of self-government. A sense 
of obligation to the community for the material equipment of the 
school is based upon a knowledge of the system of raising and spending 
of the public funds for education in the city. Not only in these 
special ways are motives established which tend to habits of accuracy, 
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honesty, politeness, and consideration for others, but in the more for- 
mal work of the class room in history, literature, and other subjects a 


carefully considered effort is made to establish right motives and hab. 
its of conduct. 


IN A LARGE CITY 

IIT. Chicago. The course of study adopted in June 1910 for the 
Elementary Schools of Chicago makes provision for moral instruction 
under the heading ‘‘Humaneness and Moral Training’’ as follows: 

**Formal Instruction in Virtues Not Desirable. The danger of set- 
ting apart a single virtue as a subject of study lies in the tendency to 
make the teaching of it formal and intellectual rather than vital and 
related. 

“*The Motive. The educational value of the course planned lies in 
its contribution to the broadening of the interests and sympathies of 
children rather than in the consideration of what constitutes justice to 
animals. 

“*Material and Occasions Ample. In the regular school work the 
material is found to be abundant and easily accessible. More than 
half the selections in the regular readers contain exactly what is re- 
quired. The pictures in the primer now used are excellent for the 
purpose. In the supplementary reading and library books the sources 
of material are practically inexhaustible. Nature study, history, and 
civies afford occasions for practical work. The work also blends easily 
and naturally with exercises at the opening of schools, with Friday 
afternoon, holiday, Arbor, and Bird Day exercises, and with mem- 
ory gems and songs. 

‘Use of Stories. A good deed done or told gives joy to children; a 
bad deed is hateful. Thus their feelings influence their judgment. 
For this reason the story is the best means for making strong and 
lasting impressions. 

‘* Practical Work to Be Encouraged. While children naturally love 
the good and hate the bad, and while this natural ‘‘feeling’’ for right- 
eousness can be fostered and strengthened by its imaginative exer- 
cise, yet ethical quality resides in good deeds and not alone in noble 
feelings and the avoidance of evil. A feeling of kindness for example, 
does not grow into kindly habits unless there are occasions for its 
exercise in actual deeds of kindness, with the consequent joy to the 
doer. The school life affords opportunities for such exercise, and 
other occasions may be created or suggested, but such occasions should 
not be obviously made, for children are thus made self-conscious in 
well-doing. 
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“*Influence of the School Life and of the Teacher. In any plan 
for humane education and moral training of school children one thing 
must be kept in mind which cannot be made a part of any formal 
scheme. This is the influence of the school life itself, together with 
the personality of the teacher, on the formation of character. When 
under the care of a good teacher the children’s tendencies in the school 
life are toward honesty, obedience, attention to duty, respect for the 
rights of others, self control. If long under a good teacher, habits of 
right doing and right feeling are formed. The terms kind, sincere, and 
strong, when applied to the character of the teacher, express the ele- 
ments of all that is fine and high. In the presence of such a teacher 
the desire to do right grows, and high ideals are formed. For the 
most part this influence cannot be analyzed, or attained by conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher, but it is the strongest and most 
vital of all the forces of the school. Books and nature supply ma- 
terial, work and play afford proper activities, but the spirit that gives 
beauty and power comes in the giving of the teacher’s life. 

‘An Outline Course Suggested. Asa possible aid to unity and en- 
thusiasm in this work the following suggestions are offered in the 
light of what has been said above. It is not intended to prescribe 
a set order for consideration of any of these topics, but to suggest 
what may be done with and as an integral part of the regular studies. 

‘“Grades One and Two. Care of pet animals, their food, drink, hab- 
its. Giving help to wild animals, feeding birds, squirrels. Treatment 
of domestic animals. Usefulness of animals. Kindness to playmates, 
brothers and sisters, parents. Telling stories, showing mutual assist- 
ance and sacrifice. Relating experiences, reading stories, songs. 


‘‘Grades Three and Four. Personal relations with, and treatment 
of schoolmates and other people. Fair play in games. Return of 
found articles. Calling attention to examples of cowardly conduct, 
such as snow-balling teamsters, old people, or smaller children. Home 
relations; ways of showing helpfulness to others. Study of familiar 
animals, their habits, relations to man, loyalty. Encouraging birds to 
live and nest in neighborhood. Animal stories; ‘‘Black Beauty,’’ 
‘‘Beautiful Joe,’’ ‘‘Dog of Flanders.’’ Stories and poems; relating 
experiences ; fables. 

“‘Grades Five and Six. Continued study of animals, particularly 
the native birds. Stories of heroism and humanity selected from his- 
tory and literature. Classic tales of knighthood and chivalry—re- 
lieving suffering, distress; showing loyalty to right; heroism in com- 
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manners of children. 


Humaneness’’ follows this outline of the work. 


These courses are: 
special stress upon humane treatment. 
community health, and kindred topics. 


well being. 
Fourth Year. Ethics in all its bearings. 


In brief form these are as follows: 


(12) birds in literature. 
Il. Other animals and their relations to man: 


(8) zodlogieal collections. 


community health, and kindred topics: 


mon life. Considerate treatment of others, strangers, peddler.; street 


“Grades Seven and Eight. Emphasis on duties and privileges of a 
citizen, qualities of a good citizen. The individual’s relation to fam- 
ily, city, state, and country. The great cost and wrong of anti-social 
actions. War and peace. Compare expenditures for war with those 
for agriculture and education. Advantages due to co-operation among 
individuals and countries. Brief treatment of laws relating to child 
labor, and laws providing for health and safety of people employed 
in the industries. Brief treatment of laws for preservation of wild 
birds and animals and for humane treatment of domestic animals.’’ 

A valuable list of one hundred and nineteen ‘‘books that teach 


There is no general plan for moral instruction in the high schools 
of Chicago. The Lake View High School began in the autumn of 1909 
a graded course in humanities designed to cover four years. 
that there might be no repetition of work in the several years a graded 
course has been adopted with different subject matter for each year. 


First Year. Relation of birds and other animals to man with 
Second Year. Treatment of children, child labor, personal and 


Third Year. Conservation as it deals with every phase of man’s 


Complete outlines have been prepared for the first three years. 


First Year. 1. Birds and their relations to man: (1) Birds and 
the farmer; (2) birds, parks, and trees; (3) how to encourage birds; 
(4) birds in domestication; (5) game birds; (6) injurious birds; (7) 
government bird preserves; (8) birds and the aesthetic; (9) birds and 
personal adornment; (10) bird laws; (11) study of birds in school; 


(1) Reptiles, am- 
phibia, and the lower forms of life; (2) animals for food; (3) the 
homeless dog and eat; (4) overloading animals; (5) necessity for 
water; (5) animals and pellage; (6) over-ecruelty; (7) the game hog; 


Second Year. Treatment of children, child labor, personal and 
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(1) Overt cruelty to children; (2) labor of young children; (3) 
child mortality; (4) sweat shops; (5) tenements; (6) street dirt; 
(7) pure water; (8) home sanitation; (9) ventilation; (10) street car 
abuses; (11) smoke; (12) contagious diseases; (13) foreed education ; 
(14) fcod adulteration; (15) pernicious drugs; (16) pernicious liter- 
ature; (17) the nickel show; (18) the city beautiful. 

Third Year. Conservation as it deals with every phase of man’s 
well-being: 

(1) Conservation of physical powers; (2) of mental powers; (3) 
of income; (4) of home life; (5) of forests; (6) of water power; (7) 
of coal and mineral lands; (8) of natural beauty spots; (9) of ancient 
land marks; (10) of aboriginal remains; (11) of game resources; 
(12) of national feast days; (13) of food supply. 

Instruction according to this outline is given by addresses or read- 
ings by the teachers or by persons from outside the school, by work 
assigned to the pupils and by programs conducted by the pupils. The 
school assembly each Friday devotes thirty minutes to this work. 
The principal, Mr. Benjamin F. Buck, reports that the results cf the 
first year of the course have been most encouraging. 


A TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 

IV. De Kalb Township High School. This is a typical township 
high school, in which for several years considerable attention has been 
given to moral instruction. An interesting feature of the regular 
school program is the weekly meeting of the upper classes in which 
the principal, Mr. F. M. Giles, attacks the problem of moral attitudes 
indirectly through the discussion of the choice of a life work. Con- 
sideration of the various occupations and professions affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the informal discussion of the vital moral ques- 
tions involved. The students show a lively interest in these meetings 
which frequently lead to more intimate and personal interviews re- 
garding the life problems of individual pupils. 


A SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

V. The University High School. This school is a department of 
the School of Education of the University of Chicago. While it is not 
a public school, it approaches its problems from the democratic point 
of view of the public school and offers an exceptional field for the 
experimental study of school problems. An experiment in social 
organization which has been in progress here for several years was 
described in detail by the writer in the School Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 
665-680 under the title ‘‘ The Social Organization of the High School.’’ 
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This has an important bearing on the question of moral education in 
that it consciously aims at the development of morally efficient leader- 
ship through the numerous forms of social activity of adolescent boys 
and girls. A careful study is now being made to determine the exact 
condition among the pupils as regards such fundamental moral issues 
as honesty, personal purity, ete. As soon as the conditions of the 
problem have been defined plans will be carefully formed to meet the 
situation. 





A KENTUCKY EXPERIMENT. 
GOLDEN DEEDS—THE LEXINGTON PLAN 


MasstrLon ALEXANDER Cassipy, M. A. 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Ky. 


Dr. Andrew D. White in an address to the students of Cornell Uni- 
versity said: ‘‘The great things needed to be taught in this country 
are truth, simple ethics and the distinction between right and wrong. 
Stress should be laid upon noble deeds in history, biography and in 
the life of the present as set forth in current literature. Every noble 
life, properly studied, has a subtle and salutary influence.’’ 

I read this some eight or nine years ago and it gave me the idea 
of the plan of character building which has been in operation in 
the Lexington, Ky., public schools for seven years. 

The great and noble ideals, past and present are ever the 
teachers of the young. In some measure to meet the demand 
for ideals in the lives of the Lexington children, thus helping 
to model their own, and so help them to become better men and 
women by the subtle inculeation of moral and civie righteousness, 
we have had, for several years, in every grade of our Public Schools, 
a Book of Golden Deeds. This is only a blank book, of moderate 
size, with ‘‘Golden Deeds’’ printed on its cover in letters of gold. 

In their reading, in their study of history and biography, and in 
their contact with life, the pupils are encouraged to treasure in their 
minds the good deeds and noble impulses which they may discover, 
and recite them to their companions in the grade. Ten minutes are 
daily devoted to this as an opening exercise. The deeds found and 
brought to the grades by the children are illustrative of obedience, 
honesty, truthfulness, unselfishness, sympathy, consecration to duty, 
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usefulness, industry, perseverance, patience, self-respect, purity, self- 
control, self-reliance, fortitude, courage, heroism, ambition, temper- 
ance, courtesy, kindness to brute and human, justice, fidelity, deter- 
mination, patriotism, and other traits that go to make character that 
is esteemed by civilized society. If the deeds so recited are deemed 
worthy, by a vote of the grade, they are recorded in the ‘‘Book of 
Golden Deeds.’’ The children take great pride in these exercises, 
and many of the books are works of art. The enrolling is beauti- 
fully done, and there are numerous pictorial illustrations of the 
deeds recorded. Not only are the exercises valuable in character build- 
ing, but the telling of the stories is excellent practice in oral language. 
In many grades the children, through the teacher, become so enthu- 
siastic, that more than one book is required to carry their good deeds. 
Not alone are the deeds culled from study and reading, but the chil- 
dren are continually on the lookout for good deeds in their companions, 
their parents and the citizens of Lexington. Many of the good 
deeds recorded have local signifieace. Knowing that they are watched 
by the keen eyes of children has, I think, had a salutary influence on 
the adult population. 

Within the past seven years, many thousands of these Golden 
Deeds have been reported, discussed, and recorded in the books, and 
I have, with unfeigned pleasure, observed marked improvement in 
the tone and conduct of the Lexington youth. A higher sense of 
honor influences their action; they are more courteous in every 
life relation; a kindlier spirit pervades them; cruelty to animals is 
a thing of the past; and many of the cardinal virtues have become 
a part of these young people because of the high ideals that are con- 
stantly before them. The children are continually on the lookout for 
the good; their minds are fixed upon it, so that much of the bad 
escapes them. And, too, they learn to contrast the good with the bad, 
witness the happy results of the one as compared with the other, and 
so are led to prefer and practice the good. 

In writing about the system of character building in the Lexing- 
ton schools a lady has thus summarized the results: ‘‘The good 
of the system is not to be estimated. It is certainly one of the 
most powerful agencies for character building now at work in this 
City. Five thousand children constantly on the lookout for good 
deeds instead of bad, their attention fixed on the right instead of 
the wrong, the spirit of honorable emulation stimulated, must and 
will mean the reduction of juvenile wrong doing to a tremendous 
extent, and the development of the higher qualities in the right 
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way—from the inside through the self-activity of the child. The sys- 
tem includes many careful details for its greater efficiency, but 
its real object is attained in the wide-spread interest in the right 
and the true which is quite perceptibly on the increase among the 
children. To have the attention constantly fixed on generosity, cour- 
age, truth, unselfishness and other virtues through the examples of 
those who have successfully practiced them is a long step toward the 
possession of these attributes.’’ 





MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 
AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


By Harroip JOHNSON, 
Secretary of the Moral Education League, London. 


[Eprror1aL Note: The Moral Education League, of which the 
writer of this article is Secretary, is carrying on an active and effective 
campaign in Great Britain to secure definite instruction in morals in 
the schools. Mr. F. J. R. Gould is employed as traveling demonstra- 
tion lecturer for the instruction of teachers. His method, and the con- 
tent of the teaching may be learned from the following works of his: 
The Moral Instruction of Children in Classes. Life and Manners: A 
volume of Stories suitable for the Moral Instruction of Children. 
The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. Stories for Moral Instruction. 
A Supplementary volume to ‘‘The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons.’’ 
The Children’s Plutarch. Conduct Stories. Youth’s Noble Path (for 
India.) The various publishers of these books are given with other 
particulars in ‘‘A Selected List of Books’’ on pp 718-732. 

It has been well said that ‘‘the question of moral education is the 
heart of the modern educational problem. If this is neglected, educa- 
tion is a peril.’’ 

That moral education has been largely neglected in our modern 
communities some perilous experiences bear witness; fortunately, how- 
ever, a growing recognition of the gravity of this neglect is one of 
the most significant facts of our time. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE PROBLEM : THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
MODERN STATE. 
But the problem of moral education is not one to be lightly entered 
upon. And, indeed, the very difficulties which confront us in grap- 
pling resolutely with it are the main cause of the neglect we deplore. 
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The modern democratic State, in despair of overcoming these difficul- 
ties, is wont to resign itself, more or less uneasily, to a preponderating 
concern for education in its purely intellectual aspect. The fatality 
of such a course is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in India 
where the Government, with a scrupulous regard for differences of 
religious opinion, provides for an almost exclusively intellectual edu- 
cation. A similar unrest is becoming more and more obvious in other 
parts of the world as well. In England and Wales, for some forty 
years, the failure to solve ‘‘the religious diffieulty’’ has been the chief 
obstacle in the way of educational progress, and during the whole of 
this period, the entire responsibility for religious and moral education 
in the State schools has been devolved by the State upon the Churches 
and the Local Edueation Authorities, with results which have not 
usually tended toward educational efficiency. And in countries where 
a more or less ‘‘seeular’’ solution has been reached—The United States 
of America, a number of British Colonies, France, Japan—it is beeom- 
ing more and more evident that this solution is really no solution at 
all, and represents, at best, only a stage preparatory to a solution. A 
possible exception may be made in the ease of the fortunate country 
of Japan, though, even here, there are not wanting indications that 
new and unexpected educational developments may be forthcoming, 
and, in any ease, Japan will not be inclined to regard herself as having 
yet arrived through her schools at the goal of her ethical endeavor. 


FRANCE: THE SOCIAL SANCTION FOR MORAL EDUCATION. 

In spite however of the immense difficulties which confront them it 
is becoming more and more manifest that all democratic States will 
ultimately be forced to the conelusion at which Jean Macé, the founder 
of the Ligue Francaise de l’Enseignement arrived when he said 
‘‘Our country, with its free and popular institutions, will perish in- 
evitably through universal suffrage unless it succeeds in good time 
in becoming interpenetrated with reason, justice, and fraternity.”’ 
France followed the full logic of this in 1882 when its Education 
Law for that year required moral and civic instruction to be given in 
all the primary schools. The most effective sanction for the moral 
life to which France appears yet to have appealed through the moral 
education in its lay schools is that of social solidarity. But the nat- 
ural and social sanctions to which appeals are, and have been, made 
are subjected to much searching criticism, and there exists consider- 
able uncertainty, and even scepticism, as to their values and val- 
idities. 
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JAPAN: THE PATRIOTIC SANCTION FOR MORAL EDUCATION. 


Japan has had an equally systematic moral and civie teaching in 
its schools since 1868, and, subsequently to the issue by the Emperor 
and the acceptance by the people in 1890 of the Imperial Rescript on 
Education, a solid foundation for such teaching appears to have been 
reached, at any rate for the present. This rescript issues from the 
Emperor as with the voice of a god, and goes forth at the same time 
with the sanction of the whole past national life; it deals, moreover, 
only with such fundamental moral principles as appeal to the enlight- 
ened reason. Further, in the inculcation of patriotism, it does not 
hesitate to demand of each citizen supreme sacrifice for the good of 
the State. 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM. 


The question, however, remains: Will a deeply-felt patriotism, 
however rooted in the nation’s past; will a fine sense of social soli- 
darity, though its bounds be humanity itself, prove adequate to pre- 
serve and foster the highest life of the nation and of humanity? M. 
Renouvier, the eminent French philosopher, appeared to think other- 
wise, when he wrote that, notwithstanding the efforts put forth by 
progressive governments in the cause of the education of the people, 
we are nevertheless compelled to recognize the absence of any doc- 
trine capable of filling the moral void of the souls and hearts of men. 
‘“‘The civilization of modern societies rests only on a superficial 
stratum whose depth will not be much increased by means of pri- 
mary instruction as we understand it.’’ 

On the other hand Félix Pécaut, perhaps the greatest educator 
France has produced, wrote in regard to Moral Instruction in French 
primary schools: ‘‘There is in this (moral) teaching a germ infin- 
itely precious; the first attempt of lay society to draw from its own 
bosom, and from no other source, the elements of the entire educa- 
tion of the soul.... Fear not that this germ will perish. It will go 
on developing. And in proportion as society freeing itself from its 
chains, develops in reason, and in understanding of the nature of 
man, the moral teaching will grow with it in depth and power.’’ 


MORAL EDUCATION: THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NEW AGE. THE NEED OF INTERNATIONAL, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL IDEAS, 

The problem of moral education, too, is no less vast a one, as 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, a leading representative of the 
International Peace Movement, has aptly stated than ‘‘the funda- 
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mental problem of the organization of the new age.’’ For the prime 
cause of ‘‘wars and rumors of wars,’’ and of the exhaustion of na- 
tional resources entailed by the necessity of constant preparedness for 
threatening contingencies, arises from the fact that the moral prog- 
ress of the peoples has not kept pace with their material progress, 
that the ingenuity of man has outstripped his moral aptitudes, and 
that the progress effected by science in bringing men together from 
all the ends of the earth tends, when their moral evolution is arrested 
in its development, to disastrous conflicts between them rather than 
to mutual aid and beneficent co-operation. Such conflicts must prove 
inevitable until international relationships are animated by lofty 
social and political ideals. And to secure a universal acceptance of 
these, and to ineuleate a binding and willing obedience to them, is 
the task of moral education. 

A similar wastage of human effort in unproductive rivalries, due 
to the same cause, confronts us also in the national life. And, as 
regards the individual life, Plato long ago perceived that ‘‘knowl- 
edge becomes vicious if the aim be not virtuous.”’ 

Further, the growing consciousness of the interdependence of the 
members of the whole human family and of their natural unity has 
produced much unrest and confusion as regards old standards of 
thought and conduct; these standards need revision, and consider- 
able readjustment in their statement, to meet the modern need. 


SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF THE MORAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

Here is a record of some of the steps recently taken to promote 
the cause of moral education which may prove suggestive. 

The modern moral education movement, at least in the Western 
world, may be said to have started in France in 1882. In the Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, however, the examples of France and 
Japan seem to have counted for little, until quite recently. In the 
West the pioneer was Dr. Felix Adler, to whose book, ‘‘The Moral 
Instruction of Children’’—recent developments are largely to be 
traced. This book, together with the experience gained through the 
Ethical Culture School (New York City) founded by Dr. Adler, led 
in due course to the formation in 1897 of the Moral Instruction (now 
the Moral Education) League. (Offices at 6 York buildings, Adelphi, 
London). The propaganda of this league resulted in some provision 
being made in the code for day schools in England and Wales (1906), 
and this, in turn, led to the prosecution of a through inquiry into the 
whole question to which the recent International Inquiry into Moral 
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Instruction and Training in Schools (the two important volumes of 
reports of which appeared early in September, 1908) and the First 
International Moral Education Congress (held in London at the end 
of September and the beginning of October, 1908) bear witness. 
These world-wide ‘and powerfully influential movements (seventeen 
governments were officially represented at the congress) were pecu- 
liar in this that they brought together from all parts of the world, 
and elicited contributions from, men and women not only of the high- 
est educational standing, but also of the most varied schools of 
thought, and that both the International Inquiry and the Interna- 
tional Congress were conducted with such strict impartiality and 
yet with such freedom of utterance that unity of spirit was mani- 
fested amid the largest variety of thought, and the cause of moral 
education was greatly advanced among many diverse sections 
throughout the civilized world. 


BASIS FOR MORAL TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps the chief result arrived at by the International Inquiry 
was the conclusion that ‘‘in every country there is an ideal of per- 
sonal and of civie obligation which may be taken as a basis for 
school teaching by adherents of almost every school of thought.’’ 
To discover this basis in its broadest features, to secure its universal 
adoption, to reveal what structures, adapted to national and local 
circumstances, have been already established upon it, and to make 
suggestions for yet nobler structures, is the work of the moral edu- 
cation movement. And it is probable that the world will later per- 
ceive that they who builded upon this foundation ‘‘builded wiser 
than they knew,’’ that they, more than any others, laid the founda- 
tions upon which the pillars of society are securely set, that they, 
more than any others, rang in the blessings of a world peace and 
promoted a world-wide brotherhood of man, and that they, more 
than any others, placed the first stones of the temple of a world re- 
ligion. 


— 








INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS UPON THE 
MORAL AIM DOMINANT IN THE 
STATE SCHOOLS. 


Wrevur F. Gorpvy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


The moral aim in the state schools is not to be attained by teach- 
ing a system of ethics or a body of religious doctrine. It ean be 
realized only through the personality of supervisors and teachers, 
who represent the standards of excellence which the community 
demands. For the people know how to secure what they want, and 
they will see that their agents, acting as members of boards of edu- 
cation, school superintendents, and teachers, carry out their aims 
and ideals. The source of the moral aim dominant in the state 
schools, therefore, is the people themselves. 

A study of the race psychology of the American people shows 
that the national type of character is largely a product of frontier 
conditions. The struggle involved in subduing the continent, in the 
westward growth from the Atlantic to the Pacific, developed many 
pioneer traits, and produced men of masterful will and great in- 
ventive genius, quick to apply expedients, and eager to undertake 
great enterprises. Distinguished for their democratic feeling, their 
love of liberty, and their self-reliant spirit, they possess, with many 
fine qualities that need no mention here, warm enthusiasm, abound- 
ing vitality, and deep political sagacity. 

This is a remarkable combination of traits, but there is another 
quality conspicuously present in the character of the Americans. 
This is individualism. For these men, lovers of public order and 
self-government though they are, have not as a whole a highly de- 
veloped publie spirit. They are tolerant of the political boss be- 
cause they are too much absorbed in their personal affairs to give 
proper attention to civic duties. They are also intolerant of the 
expert, trained for public service, because their individualism leads 
them to believe that almost anybody, without special training, can 
do the work of the public position to which he may aspire. Indi- 
vidualism is an invaluable aid to success in private enterprise. But 
709 
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it makes impossible the best results in great public undertakings on 
the part of the people. 

Failure in this respect constitutes a serious flaw, for it involves 
the moral aim which, in any form of social endeavor, depends 
wholly upon the quality and character of the men and women work- 
ing together. This is especially true when applied to that important 
social institution, the state school, in which the supervisory and 
teaching force is so keenly sensitive to the public will. 

Moreover, the public school has become so large in its propor- 
tions and so elaborate in its organization that an enormous sum of 
money is required for its maintenance. Nearly one-third of the 
publie taxes are used in the support of the schools. A proper man- 
agement and financing of such a complex system calls for expert 
knowledge and administrative ability of the first quality. Assum- 
ing that the school superintendent possesses the knowledge and abil- 
ity required, it is imperative that the official body which delegates 
to him his duties and powers should be properly constituted. 

It is extremely important that the foremost citizens in the com- 
munity should serve on the board of education. The members of 
this board should not only have an intelligent appreciation of what 
the schools are doing, but should also include prominent business 
men, who, by reason of their integrity, ability, and experience, will 
commend the confidence of the taxpayers. 

There are good reasons why the board of education should be 
a small body of not more than three to nine members, and each 
member should represent the entire city. For this plan is likely to 
result in securing abler men and women who will take a large view 
of the educational interests of the municipality as a whole. A small 
body like this will feel the sense of responsibility that is difficult to 
secure in a large board, each of whose members represents a particular 
ward. 

As a matter of fact, in some American cities the school board is 
large and contains in many cases men of little intelligence and less 
sense of moral responsibility. Such men often hamper the superin- 
tendent, who is the trained executive of the board, and make it im- 
possible for him to do what the people have a right to expect of him 
as an expert authority in solving complicated educational problems. 

These time-serving politicians seek popularity by making a pre- 
tense that they are watchdogs of the public treasury, and by vocifer- 
ously calling for economy. Of course public money should be wisely 
expended, but a cheeseparing policy has its most disastrous effect 
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upon the quality of the tesching. For much the largest element in 
the current expenses of schools is that of teachers’ salaries, and 
able teachers are expensive. 

Furthermore, in working rand in hand with their politieal friends, 
such members dictate the appointment of teachers whom they and 
their friends approve. Their stock argument is that home teachers 
have been edueated in the home sehcels at the expense of home tax- 
payers. By such a course of reasoning, the petty politician tries to 
prove that the community is benefited by confining the teaching 
force to local people, in so far as local people will supply the de- 
mand. But no greater mistake could be made. When this method 
of employing teachers is carried out, only a small part of the com- 
munity receives the benefit, and that part consists of the appointees 
and their friends. The people as a whole suffer a distinct and em- 
phatie loss, because they do not get the best teachers available for 
the salaries offered. Where such a policy prevails, where free com- 
petition on the basis of merit gives place to a system of political 
pulls, the schools are certain to be inferior. It is nothing short of 
pitiable to see how slipshod and slovenly has become the educational 
work in some of our American cities where the management of the 
schools is dominated by self-seeking politicians. The results are no 
less inevitable in the school, where the assets and liabilities are 
moral and intellectual as well as material. 

For these unfortunate conditions the people are responsible. It 
is because they think that almost anybody who has been graduated 
from a local high school can teach—or, as they understand it, can go 
through the routine of hearing lessons—that they allow such things 
to be. This fact illustrates the general principle that the people are 
impatient of expert training. And this is especially true of their at- 
titude toward teaching. They are slow to believe that professional 
training is really necessary for work in the schoolroom. 

I hasten to add, however, that the conditions I have described 
are not general. I have personal knowledge of cities where public 
opinion is far more enlightened. These cities insist upon educa- 
tional efficiency of the first order, and in so doing they elect to their 
boards of education men and women who are honest and intelligent, 
and who are so public spirited that they give freely of their time 
and strength in managing and directing the schools. They elect as 
superintendent an educational expert, well trained for administra- 
tion and supervision. They delegate to him large responsibility, 
and hold him to a strict account for the way in which he meets this 
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responsibility. They give him cordial support, so long as they be- 
lieve he is worthy of it. Like a board of directors of a business cor- 
poration, they look to him for intimate knowledge of conditions 
and problems, aud expect from him his best efforts in securing skill- 
ful workmanship for the extremely intricate and expert service that 
is indispensable. This kind of school board earries out the moral 
aim, for its members heartily co-operate in putting strong person- 
alities into the school-rooms. Their urgent plea is that nothing is 
too good for the children, who are the embryonic citizens of the 
commonwealth. 

In all this discussion, of course, I assume that the school is, by 
its very nature, intimately related to the home. For the funda- 
mental purpose of these two institutions is to train the rising gener- 
ation for the duties of adult life, and their cordial co-operation in 
this most important of all social endeavor is absolutely essential to 
success. But their relations to each other have been revolutionized 
by the changes which science and invention have brought about in 
the industrial and economic world. Many of the home duties that 
used to devolve upon boys and girls in the old-time life on the farm 
furnished some of the best physical, mental, and moral training. 
The school confined its work to the side of education which has to 
do with books, but there was an industrial side which the everyday 
life of the home involved. When the boys helped their fathers on 
the farm, and the girls performed many kinds of useful service in 
the household, children learned many invaluable things about their 
relations to the family and to the community, and also developed a 
sense of responsibility and a spirit of co-operation. In a word, the 
conditions under which the boys and girls lived were in the truest 
sense educational. But to-day, in the well-to-do home in the city, 
there is almost nothing for children to do. This is extremely un- 
fortunate. It means that some of the best educational opportunities 
that in the olden days of rural simplicity came to the children as a 
natural part of their everyday life must be furnished by the schools, 
if they are furnished at all. 

Along with the spirit of self-reliance, a sense of moral obligation 
and a willingness to co-operate in various forms of useful service, 
the home of the ‘‘goud old days’’ instilled in the young a spirit of 
obedience and a respect for authority. In these modern days, with 
the lax discipline which prevails in many American homes, children 
are deprived of opportunities for making the most of their moral 
possibilities. 
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If the home has given up some of the invaluable educational 
functions that it once assumed, the school must take on these fune- 
tions or the manhood and womanhood of the future will be morally 
and intellectually weakened. But the school cannot meet the in- 
ereased and pressing requirements of society in the interests of 
character development unless the mothers and fathers in the home 
give it earnest and cordial support. One of the subtle ways in which 
some of the parents unwittingly undermine the influence of teachers 
is by allowing children to talk of them with disrespect. A high- 
minded woman of worthy ideals—and there are many such in our 
schools to-day—hbeen commissioned by society to supplement the 
work of parent in the upbringing of human souls has been well 
ealled a psychic mother. If it is her mission to play the part of 
sympathetic motherhood as well as that of instructor, parents may 
well guard her influence against all undue forces that may attack 
it, especially when they have their origin in the home. 

Our boys and girls spend a good share of their lives in direct 
personal contact with public school teachers. Teachers, therefore, 
must have a very large influence in determining what kind of men 
and women these boys and girls shall become. It is pre-eminently 
true that buildings, equipment, organization, administration, and 
courses of study constitute only the body of any public school sys- 
tem. The soul is the personal power of the supervisors and teachers. 
They are the interpreters of life to the pupils, and every other part 
of the system merely helps to bring the pupils under their vitalizing 
influence. The broader and larger in mental and moral outlook 
these men and women are, therefore, the better for the future of 
American life and institutions. But we must remember that young 
teachers come directly from school or college after having been, 
by the necessities of the situation, largely segregated from the great 
life of the world. No matter how well equipped they may be in the 
knowledge of books and in professional skill, their normal growth 
calls for something more than reading, study, and school-room as- 
sociations. And what is the actual situation? A refined and cul- 
tured young woman comes into a strange community to take up 
a work imposing a serious strain upon her physical and nervous 
energies. In no true sense has she even a home to which she can 
return at the end of a day of arduous labor. There is, therefore, 
a special need of sympathetic consideration from the people with 
whom her lot is cast. She certainly can never render to those peo- 
ple the most effective service without understanding the home life 
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of her pupils. For the mother and the teacher are co-workers, and 
should clearly understand each other. But mothers often make no 
advances, and sometimes have no knowledge of the teachers except 
what they get through the thoughtless comments of the children, or 
through interviews resulting from friction in the school-room. 

Now if the teachers have few social contacts outside of their 
work; and if, as in many cities, while they are held in the highest 
esteem by the community, they are in reality obliged to live in com- 
parative social isolation, the most precious assets of the common- 
wealth, the children, will be the main sufferers. For men and women 
of breadth of view, of fine culture, and of such knowledge of the 
world as can come only from associating with those of different 
social experience and different intellectual viewpoints, are impera- 
tively needed in the schools if children are to get from their school- 
ing what they deserve. 

Among other local conditions which powerfully affect the trend 
of educational thought and effort are the newspapers. When they 
give an enlightened interpretation of the work of the schools and 
a cordial support to those who are responsible for their manage- 
ment, both the schools and the community are immeasurably bene- 
fited. It is my good fortune to be in a city where the press works 
in friendly alliance with the school authorities. Any movement that 
looks toward the betterment of public education is certain to re- 
ceive the endorsement of the newspapers of that city. In such ways 
do local conditions influence the moral aim dominant in the state 
schools. 

I have very briefly called attention to social and moral conditions 
in American life that should be rectified. But I believe we are rap- 
idly moving toward better things. The American people have 
larger faith in their public schools than they have ever had before, 
and they will in the end make them what they should be. We are 
in the midst of a great moral and social revolution. 

The spirit of competition will not pass away, but we may con- 
fidently hope that the spirit of co-operation will constantly gain in 
power over all classes and conditions of society. The moral aims 
and ideals of the American people aye steadily rising to higher 
standards, and we may with good reason look forward to splendid 
ethical achievements in business, in politics, and in education. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENTIMENTS. 


SamvueL T. Dutron, Px.D., 
Professor Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


It is my purpose at this time to speak briefly of one phase only 
of moral education; namely, that which is comprised in the ecultiva- 
tion and growth of sentiments. I remember that President Eliot 
once said at commencement that he cared more for the sentiments 
which Harvard men earried away with them than for the knowledge 
they had acquired. Thinking of the plasticity of the child, and the 
long continuance of the school life, we see how he may be moulded, 
and how he may become possessed of such pure and noble sentiments 
as may largely determine his character and his life. 

In the sermon on the Mount the great Teacher uttered certain 
universal truths regarding the beauty and blessedness of lives swayed 
and controlled by the higher sentiments—as meekness, purity. merey, 
unselfishness and willingness to suffer for the cause of truth. I wish 
to speak briefly of three points: First, the beatitudes are vital in 
the school ; second, parents, teachers and children should be conscious 
that this is so; third, the potentiality of the school for the inception 
and development of noble senitments should be recognized by all 
moral and religious teachers, and by the world generally. 

In the first place, the particular attitudes to which Jesus referred, 
and which He said brought blessedness to those who possessed them, 
are always operative in the school, as elsewhere. Nowhere are re- 
lations closer, and nowhere are human instincts and tendencies so 
well tested and disciplined. There is a loud call for merey and sym- 
pathy on the part of the teacher as he labors with crude and un- 
trained material, and it is merey and sympathy which give him his 
power to mould, to guide and to quicken. What satisfaction and 
pleasure a true teacher takes in the kind words he speaks and the 
kind acts he performs. What joy comes to him when he forgives 
a fault and assures the child of his continued confidence. The best 
rewards which fall to a teacher are not large salaries, or even honors 
conferred by his fellow citizens, but rather the knowledge that he has 
made his pupils happier day by day; has helped them to conquer 
themselves and to stand erect and strong. We know something of 
child life from what we can recall of our own experience, and some- 
thing from the observation and study of children. We know that 
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virtue and vice begin early to contend for the mastery ; we know that 
young children need to be protected from wrong and helped to do 
right, and that the difference between a good and bad home, or a 
good and poor sehcol, lies largely in the extent to which this protec- 
tion is given. In other words, in the early stages of child life the 
word ‘‘nurture’’ has a deep, moral significance. As children grow 
older, they are gradually set free; they are allowed to assume re- 
sponsibility; they are frequently tested in questions of truth, honor, 
justice, decency, courtesy and fair play; they are continually choos- 
ing and deciding. They are gaining strength or weakness of char- 
acter. What parents and teachers have done during their earlier 
years tells, and even yet, the presence of strong personalities, which 
embody and exemplify goodness and uprightness, are of incaleuable 
value. It is during this second stage of childhood, leading to adoles- 
cence, that the blessedness of doing right is experienced. Here it is 
that parent and teacher have their greatest opportunity. Mercy, 
justice, purity, meekness and good will are active forces, séeking ex- 
pression, battling often with their opposites, too often being over- 
come, and yet seldom utterly destroyed. All this play of emotion 
and sentiment; this molecular action in the moral life, unseen, and 
often studiously concealed, is the real stuff of which character is 
made. The joy of the pure, sinless child, is the brightest thing in the 
world, while the depression and heaviness of the young heart con- 
scious of evil, injustice or falsehood, is dark and dangerous. Mental 
suffering with young or old is often not because of one’s own wrong 
doing, but because of the sins of others. Does any one question the 
depth of sincerity of the feeling which flows through the young 
mind? Recall your own experience. Observe closely children who 
are facing disappointment or unkind treatment. What is the mean- 
ing of the rather frequent cases of the suicide of children, except it 
be the reverse of that condition, which the Master declared to be 
‘“blessed’’? 

It will be evident that I am not discussing the effect of teaching 
the explanation of the fifth chapter of Matthew, or the value of hav- 
ing children commit the beatitudes to memory. It may be that the 
use of scripture language in the school is forbidden. That makes lit- 
tle difference, as regards the opportunity of the teacher to recognize 
the presence of those qualities to which the chapter refers, and the 
possibility of impressing these truths. 

The second point I wish to make is that in the home and the 
school the interpretation of these deep fundamental sentiments 
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should be attempted. A virtue so central as purity, should at the 
proper age, receive the label by which it is known. There should be 
enough teaching to make the mind intelligent and thoughtful. The 
blessedness of the merciful and of the peacemakers may be empha- 
sized and illustrated. If it is forbidden [them] to read the Bible, 
the truth is still available. Kindness to animals; gentleness towards 
playmates ; sympathy for the poor, the unfortunate and the criminal; 
the suppression of angry and hasty words, and the cultivation of 
friendliness and good will,—these are all of practical importance, 
and may well be practiced during the formative stage. So with the 
other virtues which Jesus said bring happiness, at the proper age, in 
the proper way, and in the right spirit, they are to be suggested, and 
their application made easy. Thus, as moral traits, they are easily 
identified whenever experienced or when manifested by others. Ex- 
ample here is powerful. The stronger will always help the weaker. 
Social combination, when committed to the cause of purity, justice 
or good will, makes it easier for the individual. History and litera- 
ture furnish abundant examples of the beauty and dignity of honor, 
unselfishness and self-suppression. True heroism is humanity at its 
best. It makes its appeal, and enforces its lessons without much 
moralizing. The fact, or incident, is often more influential if left to 
do its silent work. The healthy mind recognizes and commends good- 
ness, and wishes to emulate it. It sees how great its rewards are, 
and soon comes to realize those rewards in an approving conscience, 
as well as in the commendation of others. ; 
Finally, I wish to suggest that the actuality of the beatitudes in 
public education should be acknowledged by religious teachers, the 
clergy and good people generally. The school is not a thing apart 
from life. Education, like religion, is life, and it is especially so in 
this field of character-building. As the school has been assigned 
large responsibilities for the nurture and training of youth, it is un- 
wise and unjust to disparage its potentiality for achieving the high- 
est moral results. The preacher who can only deplore that the school 
is secular, and hence, fails ethically, is either ignorant or vicious. 
The church has no monopoly of goodness, or of the methods of teach- 
ing it. I am glad that this is coming to be generally understood, in 
the pulpit as well as in the pew. The blessedness of doing right is an 
everyday principle, and is ever present in childhood, as in manhood. 
As the school is a social community, in which the child grows up 
from childhood to youth, and where he settles many of the deepest 
life-problems, its potency for character building is undoubtedly 
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greater than that of the home or the church. The half million and 
more teachers in the public schools of the United States will feel 
their responsibility for mora! results, according as the school is as- 
signed a higher and higher place in the seale of human institutions, 
and as teachers are expected not merely to impart knowledge and 
hear recitations, but to cultivate and establish those principles of 
righteousness which give to human life its nobility and real worth. 
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2. Text Books by Grades.* 


Elementary School. Grades 1, 2. 
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the ‘‘Course of Study Handbook of the Chicago Publie Schools’’ for 
1910. 

Baldwin, James. ‘‘Fifty Famous Stories Retold.’”” Am. Book 
Co., 35 cents. 

Chesterton, Alice M. ‘‘The Garden of Childhood.’’ Stories for 
Little Folk at School and at Home. Based on the SyJlabr= _7!*st 
year. Illustrations. Second edition. "e+ mtants. Nelson, Pater- 


noster Row, London. 1¢-6d. Lich. By post, 1s.9d. : : 
Byyleston, Kdward. ‘‘Stories of Great Americans for Little 


Americans.’’ Am. Book Co., 40 cents. 

Gould, E. J. ‘‘The Children’s Plutarch.’ With index of ethical 
subjects. Watts & Co., London. 2s.6d. net. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Parental Love.’’ (Character Build- 
ing Readers) First Reader—Part One. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
25 cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Industry.’? (Character Building 
Readers) First Reader—Part Two. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 25 
cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Co-operation and Helpfulness.”’ 
(Character Building Readers) Second Reader—Part One. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, 30 cents. 


*NOTE: There are many other school books, particularly in lit- 
erature, civics and history of value for moral teaching. Only those 
have been listed which appear to have been prepared especially for 
moral instruction. One should consult the valuable lists of Ginn & 
Company and the American Book Company. 
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Elementary Schools, Grades 3, 4. 
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Thayer, W. M. ‘‘Ethies of Success,’’ Ist volume of series. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, 48 cents. 

Hervey, W. L., and Hix, Melvin, ‘‘ Horace Mann Readers’”’; classi- 
fied stories. Longmans Green & Co. 

Chesterton, Alice M. ‘‘The Magic Garden.’’ Stories for Chil- 
dren at School and at Home. Illustrations. Based on Standard III. 
of Syllabus. Nelson, London. 1s.6d. net. By post, 1s.9d. 

Dole, C. F. ‘‘The Young Citizen.’’ D. C. Heath & Co., 45 cents. 

Johnson, Clifton (Retold by) ‘‘The Story of Two Boys.’? Am. 
Book Co., 35 cents. 
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acter Building Readers) Third Year. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 45 
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redge, 45 cents. 

Stafford, A. O. ‘‘Animal Fables.’’ Am. Book Co., 30 cents. 

Elementary Schools, Grades 5, 6. 

Baldwin, James. ‘‘An American Book of Golden Deeds.’’ Am. 
Book Co. 

Hall, Winfield Scott. ‘‘Intermediate Physiology.’’ Am. Book Co., 
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Tayer, W. M. ~ Suhice nf Suecess,’? 2nd volume. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York, 60 cents. 


Johnson, Clifton (Retold by). ‘‘Waste Not, waut Nut Storica ’’ 
Am. Book Co., 50 cents. 

Johonnot, James. ‘‘Stories of Heroic Deeds.’? Am. Book Co. 

Johonnot, James. ‘‘Stories of Our Country.’’ Am. Book Co., 40 
cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Adaptability.’’ (Character Build- 
ing Readers) Fifth Year. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 50 cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Fidelity and Justice.’’ (Character 
Building Readers) Sixth Year. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 50 cents. 

Kupfer, Grace H. ‘‘Lives and Stories Worth Remembering.’’ Am. 
Book Co., 45 cents. 


Elementary Schools, Grades 7, 8. 

Bass, Geo. F. ‘‘Select Stories for Opening Exercises in School.’’ 
Teacher’s book of selections for ethics teaching. A. Flanagan Co., 
30 cents. 

Comegys, B. B. ‘‘Primer of Ethies.’’ Ginn & Co., 40 cents. 
™ Dewey, J. M. ‘‘Lessons on Morals.’’ Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 

cents. 
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Gould, F. J. ‘‘Life and Manners.’’ A volume of Stories suitable 
for the Moral Instruction of Children. For boys and girls aged 10 
to 14 years. Swan Sonnenschein, London. 2s.6d. net. By post, 
2s.10d. 

Gould, F. J. ‘‘Stories for Moral Instruction.’? A Supplementary 
volume to ‘‘The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons.’’ Watts & Co., 2s. 

Griffin, Caroline S. ‘‘The Young Folks’ Book of Etiquette.’’ A. 
Flanagan Co., 35 cents. 

Hall, W. S. ‘‘Elementary Physiology.’’ Am. Book Co., 75 cents. 

Houghton, W. R. ‘‘Stories and Exercises for Opening School.’’ 
Teacher’s material for ethics. A. Flanagan Co., 30 cents. 

Jewett, Gulick. ‘‘Control of Body and Mind.’’ Ginn & Co., 50 
cents. 

Thayer, W. M. ‘‘Ethies of Success,’’ 3rd volume. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 90 cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Aspiration and Self-Reliance.’’ 
(Character Building Readers) Seventh Year. Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
redge, 50 cents. 

Kenyon-Warner, Ellen E. ‘‘Self and Duty.’’ (Character Build- 
ing Readers) Eighth Year. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 50 cents. 

Larned, J. N. ‘‘A Primer of Right and Wrong.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 70 cents. 

Marden, O. 8S. ‘‘Stories From Life.’’ Am. Book Co., 45 cents. 

Shearer, Wm. J. ‘‘Morals and Manners.’’ Maemillan Co., 75 
cents. 

Sheldon, W. L. ‘‘Duties in the Home.’’ W. M. Welch & Co., 
Chicago. $1.00. 

Sheldon, W. L. ‘‘Lessons in the Study of Habits.’”? W.M. Welch 
& Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


High Schools. 


Bierbower, A. ‘‘The Virtues and their Reasons.’’ Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, $1.00 pp. 

Cabot, Mrs. Ella L. ‘‘Everyday Ethiecs.’’ Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*A Civic Reader for New Americans.’? Am. Book Co. 

Coler, C. S. ‘‘Character Building.’’ A book for teachers, par- 
ents and young people. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

Dewey, Julia M. ‘‘Lessons on Manners.’’ Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
redge, 75 cents. 

Dewey, Julia M. ‘‘Lessons on Morals.’? Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
redge, 75 cents. 

Everett, C. C. ‘‘Ethics for Young People.’’ Ginn & Co., 50 cents. 

Gow, A. M. ‘‘Morals and Manners.’’ Am. Book Co., $1.00. 

Hyde, Wm. D. ‘‘Practical Ethies.’”? Henry Holt & Co., $1.00 net. 

Jenks, J. W. ‘‘Life Questions of High School Boys.’? Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press, 40 cents. 

Markwick, W. F. and Smith, W. A. ‘‘The True Citizen.’’ Am. 
Book Co., 60 cents. 
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Peabody, Andrew P. ‘‘Moral Philosophy.’’ Am. Book Co., 90 
cents. 

Richman, Julia and Wallach, Isabel R. ‘‘Good Citizenship.’’ 
Am. Book Co. 

Seelye, L. C. ‘‘Duty.’’ Ginn & Co., 30 cents, 

Epictetus. ‘‘Selections.’’ Ginn & Co., 50 cents. 

Sharp, F. C. ‘‘Suecess; a course in moral instruction for the 
high school.’’ Madison, Wis., 1909. 118 p. (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, No. 303. High School Series, No. 7). 

Smiles, Samuel. ‘‘Self-Help.’’ Am. Book Co., 60 cents. 

Stimson, Henry A. ‘‘The Right Life.’’ A.S. Barnes & Co., $1.20. 

Wilson, Calvin D. ‘‘Making the Most of Ourselves.’”’ A. C. 
McClurg & Co. First and Second Series, $1.00 net, each. 


Sex Instruction. 


Blackwell, Elizabeth. ‘‘Counsel to Parents on the Moral Educa- 
tion of Their Children.’? New York, Brentano’s literary emporium, 
1881. 

Hall, W.S. ‘‘From Youth to Manhood.’’ (In high school grades) 
Y. M. C. A. Press, 50 cents. 

Hall, W.S. ‘‘Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene.’’ With special 
reference to the male. (College years), $1.00. 

Instruction in the Physiology and Hygiene of Sex, for Teachers, 
Pamphlet of American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. 

Henderson, C. R. Education with Reference to Sex, in two parts, 
being the 8th Year Book of Nat. Society for Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation, U. of C. Press. 

Lowry, Edith B. ‘‘Confidences.’’ (High School years). Forbes 
& Co., 50 cents. 

Schmidt, Clara. ‘‘Teaching Facts of Sex in Publie Schools.’’ 
Ped. Sem. 17:229-41. June, 1910. 

Slattery, Margaret. ‘‘The Girl in Her Teens.’’ (High School 
years). Sunday School Times Co., 50 cents net. 

Willson, Robert N., M.D. ‘‘Nobility of Boyhood.’’ (High School 
years). John C. Winston Co. 50 cents net. 

Zenner, Philip. ‘‘Edueation in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene.”’ 
(for parents and teachers). Robert Clark Co., $1.00 net. 


w 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Year Ending Dee. 31, 1910. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Bank and on hand Jan. 1, 1910...... 
From Momberaliip Dues. .0'.06:6. 0:00 10dencwsie's $6,960.91 
From Sale of Proceedings ........sccseccccveces 358.13 
sein NOCIONI EE oreo or cc vw alae ois oh aialecn ohare 133.60 
From New Contvibitions. .. 2.0.02 ccccecsceces 3,702.52 
From Comvemtion and. .. 2. .0ccccccncssecces 1,400.00 
"TOtAR TRDOCRIIUE 2% 5. on 5 ose ckc Gaeeaveensuc 
EXPENDITURES 
Sabivy Regrecary 2c ccGicevdevesacceeeusacar $4,000.00 
Salaries Office Assistants. ..........cccscecese 1,301.21 
REE slasre mutation ae em es ee aertale Melee ree 1,070.72 
POGtA@G SN PROTON. «iii cess desc scvewenseces 644.31 
Printing, 1910—‘‘Religious Education’’....... 1,925.38 
Exhibit, Stationery and Miscellaneous Printing.. 922.21 
Phone, Light, Supplies, ete..................-. 563.87 
Office Furniture and Fixtures................. 363.49 
ME PRVOREINOD” oc fosis ate cs nels Ce obs. tah sae Ke ReReeaxe 530.51 
EET Eee eee ee Te Perr 1,400.00 
TO I 5 kk cc cece sinveeasees 
Balance in Bank and on hand Jan. 1, 1911...... 


Respectfully submitted, 





$ 219.64 


$12,555.16 
$12,774.80 


$12,721.70 
$ 53.10 


CuarLes L. Hutcuinson, Treasurer. 


ASSETS. 
Balanced tit BAM... 6025 6 oe ck tencotewewcaad $ 40.94 
BRANGO COA DANEN a 5 62s ees ioe cer enctncwesataxs 12.16 
PGC OG) CHR NRR ooo aes on dew wow ela nies ores 180.00 
Membership Dues Payable (Past Due)......... 500.00 
Procedings on hand at % lowest retail price.... 894.41 
Office Furniture (Library, Exhibit, etc.)....... 1,500.00 
SE GE eivraniedew3 or 2455 cc Reeewe neers 102.30 


$3,229.81 


We have examined the books and papers submitted to us of Tus 
ReEtigious Epucation AssocraATIon and hereby certify to their cor- 
rectness, and that this is a true and accurate statement of the affairs 


of said Association as of Dec. 31, 1910. 


Tue Pusiic BOOKKEEPING Co., 
Edward J. Dunham, President. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Statistical Report of the Executive Office for the Year 1910 


1. Membership. 


New members received ..........ssceeeeeeee 532 
Members lost by death and withdrawal....... 259 

be mer reer tr 273 
Present total membership ..............ee00- 2,592 


2. Conventions and Conferences. 


Annual Convention, in Nashville—37 meetings and 108 addresses. 

Local Conferences held during the year—over 250. 

Total number of addresses at conference—700. 

Miles travelled by the General Secretary—43,100. ) 
Public addresses delivered by the General Secretary—244. } 


3. Publications. 


7y 
Six issues of the Magazine “Religious Education,” 19,800 copies with a 


total of 724 pages. 

Old volumes sold—543, 

Other publications, to a total of 216 pages. 12 separate pamphlets in 
all, with a total of 80,500 pieces. A grand total of 112,490 pieces of printed 
matter. 


4. Correspondence. 


(Employees, 2.) 

Correspondence for the year—letters, 7,794; statements, 12,000; form- r) 
letters, 2,800; receipts, 2,200; total letter mail, 25,523. 

Total number of pieces of mail and printed matter—138,012. 


5. Exhibit and Library. 


Present number of volumes—2,175, a gain of over 900 in the year. 
Pamphlets, etc., filed and classified—about 4,000. Q 
A large amount of new material gathered for the Exhibit. 
Bureau of Information has been maintained and about 2,600 inquiries 
answered. 
6. Financial. 


All current bills paid. 


Income from all sourceS.............ee08. $12,774.80 t 
MI OMIIUNOOD 556 559 60 mid oko SROs EWES ee 12,721.70 
OCS Cire eC re es. $ 53.10 


(See Treasurer’s report following.) 
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THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Eighth General Convention 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


“Religious Education and the American Home” 


> PROVIDENCE, R. I., FEBRUARY 14-16, 1911 


NOTE.—The FINAL PROGRAM will be ready February 10. 
A copy will be sent on request. 


The followimg pages contain the programs so far as they are 
arranged at the time of going to press; additions will be made in 
several departments before the final program is issued. 



































EIGHTH GENERAL CONVENTION 


INVITATION. 


The Eighth General Convention of the Religious Education As- 
sociation meets at Providence, R. I., February 14th to 16th, 1911. 

Under the general theme ‘‘ Religious Education and the American 
Home’’ about thirty different meetings will be held, at which address- 
es will be delivered by some of the best-known leaders in educational 
and religious activity. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons, whether members 
of The Religious Education Association or not, to. attend this conven- 
tion and to participate in its privileges. 

Educators, pastors, teachers, laymen, parents—all who are in 
any way interested in the problems of religious and moral education, 
in the great work of character development under religious auspices 
and ideals, should attend this great convention. 


INFORMATION 
MEETINGS. 


All meetings except those of committees and of the Council of 
Religious Education are open free to all persons. No tickets of admis- 
sion are necessary except, as noted below, for the reserved seats at 
the General Sessions at night. 


EVENING POPULAR MEETINGS. 


The evening sessions are open to the public without charge. Cer- 
tain seats have been reserved for the members of the Association and 
for those who enroll as visitors. The badges admitting to these seats 
may be obtained on application at the Headquarters at Mathewson 
Street Church after February 10th. 


ENROLLMENT AND PRIVILEGE. 


You may enroll for the Convention by the payment of $1.00 at 
the Registration Office. You wili then receive the badge, program for 
the Convention ,and later, the first issue of the convention reports 
in ‘‘Religious Education,’’ will be mailed to you. 

Admission to reserved seats at the night meetings will be by 
badge only. All other seats free. 
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MEMBERS of the Association, whose annual dues are paid, are 
entitled to all the privileges of the Convention without payment of 
the enrollment fee. But they must register also and receive badge. 

REGISTER at the office of the Association in the Mathewson 
Street Church, or, at night, at the Registration Office in the lobby at 
the Auditorium. 


HEADQUARTERS. 


Office headquarters for registration, information and conveniences 
will be at the Mathewson Street Church, central to all the places of 
meeting and near to the hotels, on Mathewson between Westminster 
and Washington Streets. 

All visitors to the Convention and delegates should proceed at 
once to the headquarters Mathewson Street Church, register, receive 
badges and programs, and leave their Providence address. 


HOTELS. 


While Providence is a large city the hotel accommodations are at 
present somewhat limited. The principal hotels are quite near to the 
places for departmental meetings. Make hotel reservations either di- 
rectly to the hotels or to Nathan A. Briggs, P. O. Box 64, Providence, 
R. I. EARLY RESERVATION IS ADVISED. 

HOTEL HEADQUARTERS will be at the Narragansett Hotel. 
The rates of this hotel and of some others are given below. All are 


4 
f on the European plan. 

Narrangansett Hotel—Single rooms without bath $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
} and $3.00; with bath $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 


Double rooms without bath $2:00; with bath $3.00, $4.00 and 
$4.50. 
Crown Hotel.—Double rooms without bath $3.00; with bath $4.00; 

with bath, three persons, $5.00. 

‘ Hotel Dorrance.—Single rooms without bath $1.00; with bath $2.00. 
Double rooms without bath $1.50; with bath $3.00. 

| Newman Hotel.—Single rooms without bath $1.50; with bath $2.00 

and up. 

Double rooms without bath $2.00; with bath $3.00. 

Double rooms with bath, three persons, $3.50. 

BE SURE TO MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY. 
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In addition the Registration Committee has in hand a small num- 
ber of HIGH CLASS BOARDING HOUSES. Send particulars of 
precisely what you desire as to rooms to Nathan A. Briggs, P. O. Box 
64, Providence, R. 1. MAKE APPLICATION EARLY. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


At this date reduced fares have been offered by the New England 
Passenger Association and the Trunk Line Association on the cer- 
tificate plan, at full fare going and three-fifths fare return, with a 25 
cent fee for visé of each ticket. This reduction covers New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland and points north and east 
thereof. Get a certificate from your agent when buying ticket. No 
reduced fare without certificate. 


SPECIAL TRAIN. 


A special train of electric lighted Pullmans will be run over the 
New York Central Lines from Chicago to Providence, via Michigan 
Central, New York Central, Boston and Albany, leaving Central Sta- 
tion (Twelfth Street, Chicago) Monday, February 13, at 9 a. m., 
and arriving at Providence the next day in ample time for all meet- 
ings. Reservations should be made either to the Association or di- 
rectly to the General Agent, M. C. R. R., 236 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Beside the value and attractiveness of the program, the Conven- 
tion city is worthy of a visit. Some of the attractive features are: 
Brown University, with its many noble and historic buildings, includ- 
ing the new John Hay Library and the buildings of the Woman’s 
College; the Moses Brown School, Rhode Island Normal School; the 
striking civic center, the most beautiful railroad entrance in America; 
the old Independence Hall; the present State House; a number of 
beautiful, historic churches; the Betsey Williams’ cottage and John 
Brown house. 
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PROGRAM 


EIGHTH GENERAL CONVENTION THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Theme: Religious Education and the American Home. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


Meeting in The First Baptist Church. 
Tuesday Evening, February 14th. 
Theme for the Session: The American Situation. 


¢ Address of Weleome— William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., President Brown 
University. 
Annual Address by the President of the Association. 
The American Situation—Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, S8.T.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 
The Present Peculiar Responsibility of Home and Church in relation 
to the Child—Mrs. Frederick Schoff, President of the National 
‘ Congress of Mothers. 
The Christian Ideal of Marriage—Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor ‘“‘The Outlook.’’ 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


‘ Meeting in Infantry Hal'. 
Wednesday Evening, February 15th. 
| Theme for the Session: Adjustment of the Home to the Life of Today. 
Spiritual Forces in the Home—Rt. Rev. James de Wolf Perry, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 
The Home and the Modern City—Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., B’ne 
Israel Congregation, Cincinnati. 
Principles and Methods of Religious Education—The Rev. Peter E. 
} Blessing, Providence, R. I. 


Declaration of Principles of the Religious Education Association— 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., President Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Meeting in Infantry Hall. 
Thursday Evening, February 16th. 


Theme for the Session: The Home and the New America. 


The Call to American Parents—Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean of the 
Divinity School, The University of Chicago. 

Religious Education and Contemporary Social Conditions—Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 


An Ageney for the New Day—Henry F. Cope, General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. 


The Promise of the New Day—Henry Churchill King, LL.D., Presi- 
dent Oberlin College. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 
Wednesday, February 15th, 2:30 P. M. 


Annual Survey of Progress—Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., Professor Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Policy of the Association—George Albert Coe, LL.D., Professor Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

Programme for the Future— 

The Annual Report for the Association—Henry F. Cope, Goneral 
Secretary. 

Reports of the Departments—Presented by the Chairmen of Depart- 
ments. 

Election of Officers. 


PREPARATION [MEETING 


In the First Baptist Church, Tuesday, February 14th, 4 p. m. 


Following the custom in earlier conventions a special meeting of 
conference and prayer will be held before the first general session. 
The general topic will be ‘‘The Divine Father in Human Homes.” 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Meeting at Brown University. 


Wednesday and Thursday, February 15 and 16, 1911. 


HOW TO AID COLLEGE STUDENTS IN MAKING A SAFE RE- 
CONSTRUCTION IN MORALS AND RELIGION. 


1.—The Nature of the Moral and Religious Problems Students meet 
in College. 


2.—A Study of Student Religious Difficulties, based on a questionaire 
by the Conference of Church Workers in State Universities— 
Reported by R. S. Loring, Iowa City, Ia. 


3.—The Time Element Involved in a Reconstruction—Professor Rich- 
ard M. Hodge, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


4.—Some Needed Interpretations of Religion—Professor Charles Fos- 
ter Kent, Yale University. 


5.—Certain Adjustments in the Curriculum to meet Student Prob- 
lems—Professor H. H. Horne, New York University. 


6.—Some Moral Problems of College Students—F. N. Seerley, P1.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 


7.—Relation of Instructor and Student—President Henry N. Snyder, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


General Discussion— 

President E. C. Sanford, Clark College. 
President K. L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
President L. L. Doggett, Springfield, Mass. 
President Henry S. Drinker, Lehigh University. 














RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER VALUE OF THE 
CURRICULUM. 


1.—Biology—Professor John M. Coulter, Professor of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2.—Sociology and Economics—Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3.—Psychology— 

4.—The Physical Sciences—Professor Francis Smith, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

5.—Geology—Professor James F. Kemp, Columbia University. 

6.—English—Alexander Meeklejohn, Ph.D., Dean Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

7.—Mathematies—Cassius Jackson Keyser, Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

8.—The Personal Element in Instruction—President W. L. Bryan, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Discussion— 
President Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College. 
President Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University. 
President L. C. Stewardson, Hobart College. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Meeting Thursday, February 16th, 9:30 A. M. 


General Topic: The Standardization of Theological Seminary Cur- 
ricula. 
This is a continuation of the work of the special commission on 
pre-seminary courses. 
The discussion will be opened by 
Shailer Mathews. D.D., Dean The Divinity School, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
William D. Mackenzie, LL.D., Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 
George Hodges, LL.D., Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHURCHES AND PASTORS 
Meeting in the Chapel of the Beneficent Congregational Church. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30 A. M. 
Theme for the Session: The Church and the Religious Life of the 
Home. 

Biblical Ideals of the Home—Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Professor Bibli- 
cal Titerature, Syracuse University. 

The Church and the Present-day Ideals of the Home—William Law- 
rence, LL.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Responsibility of the Church for Training Parents—Irving F. Wood, 
Ph.D., Professor Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Responsibility of the Church for the Child’s Leisure Hour—Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, Minister South Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn. 

How Can School, Church and Home get Together?—John 8. Nollen, 
Ph.D., President Lake Forest University, Il. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Meeting in the Chapel of the Beneficent Congregational Chureh. 
Thursday, February 16th, 9:30 A. M. 

Theme: The Church and Religious Training in the Rural Home. 

Papers— 

Rev. Warren H. Wilson, D.D., Secretary Dept. of Labor, Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., Secretary The National League for 
the Family, Auburndale, Mass. 

Possibilities of Young People’s Work in the Rural Churches—Rev. B. 
W. Merrill, Director of Religious Education, James Street Baptist 
Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Possibilities of Young People’s Work in Rural Churches—Rev. W. 
B. Merrell, Director of Religious Education, Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Discussion— 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, Ph.D., President Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst. 
Rev. James M. Lewis, Ph.D., Pastor Congregational Church, 
Sandwich, Il. 
Bleetion of Officers. 
Appointment of Committees for Work of the Department. 
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THIRD SESSION. 
Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 
Thursday, February 16th, 2:30 P. M. 
A Joint Session with the Departments of The Home and Christian 
Association. 
Theme: Zhe Correlation of Fields and Activities. 
The Youne Men’s Christian Association and the Home in Relation to 
the Employed Boy—Mr. H. W. Gibson, Boston, Mass. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association and the Home in Relation 
to the Employed Girl. 
Co-operation in the Vacation Schools—Richard G. Boville, D.D., Secre- 
tary National Vacation Bible Schools, New York. 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, February 15, 9.30 A. M. 
Topie for the Session: School Activities for Moral Development. 

George H. Martin, M.A., Secretary State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Johnson, M.A., Principal The University High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond Riordan, Superintendent The Interlaken School, La- 
Porte, Ind. 


rd 


SECOND SESSION. 


A Joint Session with the Department of the Home. 
Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 


Thursday, February 16th, 9:30 A. M. 
Speakers: Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Profs. George E. Dawson, Edward 
P. St. John and Dr. Helen Putnam. 


(Program under ‘‘Department of the Home.’’ 
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THIRD SESSION. 


Meeting in the Sunday School Building, Grace Episcopal Church. 
Thursday, February 16th, 2:30 P. M. 

Topie for the Session: The School and Its Relationships. _ 

The Sunday School and the Publie Schools—Rev. Walter H. McPher- 
son, St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago. 

The Home and the Public Schools—William A. Baldwin, Principal 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

The Public School and Labor Conditions—E. Stagg Whiton, Expert 
N. Y. State Department of Labor, New York. 

The Children and the Theatre—Edward H. Chandler, Secretary The 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 

Business. Election of Officers. 

Adjourn at 4:30 to Joint Meeting of Departments for Story Telling 
Hour under the direction of Richard W. Wyche, President The 
American Story Tellers League. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHER-TRAINING 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30 A. M. 
General Topic: The Small Sunday Schools How Can It Best Realize 
Its Aims? 
Through Organization—Professor E. P. St. John, Hartford, Conn. 
Through Its Curriculum—Rev. LE. Morris Fergusson, Philadelphia. 
Through Its Inspirational Life—Rev. Carlton P. Mills, Boston. 
Through Teacher-Training—Rev. Franklin McElfresh, Chicago. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, February 16th, 9:30 A. M. 


m 


General Topic. The Sunday School and the Home. 

Inculeating the Religious Ideals of the Home—Mrs. J. Woodbridge 
Barnes, New York City. 

The Parent’s Council—Rev. Pascal Harrower, West New Brighton, 
We kt 

The Training of the Teacher of Religion—Rabbi Louis Grossman, The 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business. 
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THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday, February 16th, 2:30 P. M. 


General Topic: Mutual Relations of the Sunday School and the 
Christian Associations. The Service which the Associations may 
render to the Church and School. 


Joint Session with the Departments of Churches and Pastors, Sun- 
day Schools, and Christian Associations. 


See Program of ‘‘Christian Associations. ’’ 


EXHIBIT. 


A comprehensive and carefully selected Exhibit is being pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor W. B. Wilson, General See- 
retary of the Rhode Island S. S. Association. The Exhibit will in- 
clude material on the Universities and Colleges, Theological Semi- 
naries, Churches, Sunday Schools, Christian Associations and Mission 
Schools. 


A large part of The Child Welfare Exhibit, the collection which 
has attracted so much attention in New York, will also be shown at 
Providence during the Convention. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30 A. M. 


General Topic: The Christian Association in Relation to the Moral 
and Religious Education of the Boy and Girl. 
Instruction of Boys in the Problems of Physical Life—Dr. J. H. Mc- 

Curdy, Springfield, Mass. 
Instruction of Girls in the Problems of Physical Life—Dr. Anna 
Brown, New York. 


SECOND SESSION. 
February 15th (Luncheon 1 P. M.) 


Transaction of necessary Business. Election of Officers, ete. 
Discussion: The 1912 Convention. 
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THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday, February 16th. 


A Joint Session with the Sunday School Department. 

The Sunday School and the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Relation to the Moral and Religious Education of the Employed 
Boy—E. J. Hockenbury, Lebanon, Pa. 

The Sunday School and the Young Men’s Christians Association in 
Relation to the Moral and Religious Education of the School 
Boy—David Porter, New York City. 

The Sunday School and the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Relation to the Moral and Religious Education of the Girl— 
Miss Mary E. Moxcey, New Britain, Conn. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE HOME 


FIRST SESSION. 


Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 
Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30 A. M. 
Theme for the Session: Religious Training in the Home. 
Religious and Moral Training—Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President The 
National Congress of Mothers. 
The Religious Experience of the Home—Rev. Richard Morse Hodge, 
D.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
Methods and Material Available for Religious Training in the Home— 
Mrs. B. S. Winchester, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Life’s Sacred Mysteries—Mrs. Woodallen Chapman, National Super- 
intendent of the Purity Department of the W. C. T. U. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 
Thursday, February 16th, 9:30 A. M. 


A Joint Meeting with the Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 


Theme for the Session: Parenthood and the Religious Life. 


Eugenics, Its Ideals and what it is Striving to do—G. Stanley Hall, 
LL.D., President Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Right of a Child to be Well Born—George E. Dawson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology, Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Plans for Religious, Training in the Home—Hdward P. St. John, 
Professor The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Edueation for Parenthood—Helen C. Putnam, M.D., Providence, R. 1. 

Business. Election of Officers Department of the Home. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Meeting in the Beneficent Congregational Church. 
Thursday, February 16th, 2:30 P. M. 
A Joint Session of the Departments of The Home, Pastors and 
Churches and Christian Associations. 
Theme: Zhe Home and Its Relationships. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Home in Relation 
to the Moral and Religious Edueation of the Employed Boy— 
H. W. Gibson, Boston, Mass. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association and the Home in Relation 
to the Moral and Religious Edueation of the School Girl—Miss 
Alice Batchelder, Lowell, Mass. 

Co-operation in Vacation Schools—-Rev. Richard G. Boville, D.D., Sec- 
retary National Vacation Bible Schools, New York 

Adjourn for Story Telling Hour under the direction of Richard 1 
T. Wyche, President National Story Telling League. 





DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC 


Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30 A. M. 

The Artistic Appeal to the Youthful Mind— 

The Infiuence of Art Reproductions on the Home—Miss Marie R. 
Hofer, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

The Influence of the Mechanical Player on the Home—Rev. William 
A, Bartlett, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

The Hymn Book as a Wonder Tale—H. Augustine Smith, Professor 
of Music, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Business. Election of Officers. 
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PROVIDENCE LOCAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


General Committee. 
W. H. P. Faunce, Chairman. 


Rathbone Gardner, 
Rev. Edward S8. Ninde, 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, 
Walter E. Ranger, 
Rev. Edward Holyoke, 


Samuel M. Conant, 
Frederick H. Jackson, 
William Gammell, 
George H. Webb. 


Finance Committee. 
Rathbone Gardner, Chairman. 


James R. MacColl, 
Charles A. Catlin, 
James A. Piree, 


Herbert E. Maine, 
Henry D. Sharpe. 


Publicity Committee. 


Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Chairman. 


Rev. Agustus M. Lord, 
Professor William MacDonald, 
Nathan W. Littlefield, 

Rev. E. Talmadge Root, 
George F. Weston, 

George H. Utter, 

Rev. Isaac B. Burgess, 
George H. Webb, 


Fred D. Aldred, 
Randall J. Condon, 
Seeber Edwards, 
Walter A. Presbrey, 
Frederick Roy Martin, 
Frederick N. Luther, 
Frank A. Chapman, 
S. Ashley Gibson. 


Devotional Committee. 


Rev. James E. McConnell, Chairman. 


Rev. Benj. T. Livingston, 
Rey. William I. Ward, 
Rev. Edward S. Ninde, 


Rev. Levi B. Edwards, 
Profesor N. F. Davis. 


Committee on Sunday Services. 
Rev. Willard C. Seleck, Chairman. 


Rev. George W. Kent, 
Rev. Nathan Bailey, 


Rev. A. M. Aucock, 
Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, 


Committee on Places of Meeting. 


Professor Henry T. Fowler, Chairman. 


Rev. Asbury E. Krom, 
Rev. Frank W. Crowder, 
Albert F. Davis, 


Charles C. Gardner, 
Isaae O. Winslow, 
Rev. G. Glen Atkins. 


Committee on Exhibits. 
Willard B. Wilson, Chairman. 


Professor Walter B. Jacobs, 
George E. Church, 

Mrs. Charles E. Blake, 
Miss Sarah E. Doyle, 


Elmer S. Hosmer, 
Rev. Eric I. Lindh, 
Rev. Albert M. Hilliker, 
Miss Bertha H. Lyman. 
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Committee on Registration and Information. 
Rev. Elijah A. Hanley, Chairman. 
Professor H. B. Knox, James B. Littlefield, 
E. Tudor Gross, George H. Webb, 
L. E. Hawkins, Walter E. Ranger. 
Charles C. Mumford, 


Reception Committee. 


Rev. Edward Holyoke, Chairman. 
Rey. Artley B. Parson, Arthur A. Thomas, 
Professor William Kirk, C. E. Sileox. 


Committee on Transportation. 
Frederick M. Rhodes, Chairman. 


Music Committee. 


Dr. Jules Jordan, Chairman. 
W. D. Stone, George F. Wheelwright. 
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